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A DIARY PLANNED 


kK 


When Peter went a-fishing, 
The Christ was in the boat; 
He watched him cast the drag-net, 
And shoreward haul the float. 
Beside the sower watching 
The Sower-Tale He told; 
He watched at eve the shepherds, 
And taught of sheep and fold. 


And now when wolds are wintry, 
And lambs beneath the ewe, 
And care is on the shepherd 
The Christmas midnight through ; 
O here is that can cheer me 
While sorest watch I keep, 
‘‘ Beside the fold the Christ is, 
With me beside the sheep ’’. 


As far as runs the fallow, 
As late as holds the light, 
My horse must tread the furrow, 
My share the ploughland bite. 
And all the while my heart says, 
My heart, it knows not how, 
“Behind the plough the Christ is, 
With me behind the plough ”. 


When weary is the mother 
With caring for the brood, 
And many are the hungry 
And little is the food ; 
O yet for all the toiling, 
And yet for all the dearth, 
Beside the hearth the Christ is, 
With me beside the hearth. 


May, 190—. 

This morning’s paper brings me news of 
Latimer’s recall from his college living to his 
college. That will gratify his friend the Dean, 
who said to me once that Latimer’s position in 
a country parish was ‘‘one of those misfits of 
which the Church of England is past mistress ”. 
Is that so? Is aman, who belongs to the order 
Don among the families of men, a misfit, when 
instead of keeping to his university he becomes 
priest of a country parish? It is a question I 
am bound in conscience to put to myself, since 
I have gone wrong myself after the similitude of 
Latimer’s transgression, if he did transgress the 
bounds of natural destiny and duty in coming to 
the country. But then did he? Or, which is a 
question wiser to ask and easier to answer, have 
Z gone wrong in coming here? 

That may be a question more easy for myself 
to answer than the other question, What hath this 
man done? but not easy to answer even so. 
It is indeed somewhat vain to attempt an answer 
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until another question has first been met, Have 
I gone wrong after coming here? When I know 
better what I have been doing as country parson, 
I shall better know what it was I did in becoming 
one. What I can tell myself at once is that my 
“misfit,” if it be one, has not declared itself to 
me by the usual symptoms, friction and discom- 
fort. My task, so far as I have understood it 
and discharged it, has paid me back in much 
pleasure ; and such force as I have put into it 
has been the “unimpeded energy,” which the 
Greek said is the preciser name of Happiness. 
Perhaps that is largely due to my being country- 
man, not townsman as Latimer is, by original 
make and temperament, so that I should be 
happier on grass than on pavement, whatever 
my task there might be. Then also to the ac- 
cident of birth, which made the air of the fields 
birthday air to me, and rustic men and women 
my earliest neighbours and the associates of boy- 
hood. For me the call to a rural cure was thus 
a call almost of the blood: I am one who 
can “naturally care for the state” of the peas- 
ant, as having shared his home of hill, wood, 
meadow, and been in some converse with him 
in the dawn and early morning of Experience, 
before the ‘“‘unplumbed, salt, estranging sea” of 
knowledge learned at school and _ university 
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could flow in, to sunder our intelligences and 
make our confidences dumb. 

Yes, I suppose this accident of birth and up- 
bringing counts for much in the congeniality of 
my country task. But I should wrong my 
peasant friends, if I thanked this for all the at- 
tractiveness of my call “back to the land”. It 
is not the peasant’s home, but the peasant, 
that makes work for him a happy one. The 
schoolmaster enjoys his task because his boys 
are great in his eyes, however otherwise they 
appear to his acquaintance in other professions ; 
great in his eyes, and worth the best of himself 
which he can spend on them. The college 
tutor’s undergraduates perhaps, and the doctor's 
hospital patients for certain, are in like manner 
worshipful to him : to serve them is his capacity’s 
perfect freedom and its joy. That is the secret 
of the charm of the country parson’s life—the 
countryman is so worth a priest’s endeavour, so 
worth serving, so worth eh their servant is 
priest) so well worth savzx 

For what did Virgil mean by that haunting 
phrase of his “the glory of the divine country ” 
which is “laid up,” he says, for the good tiller 
of the soil? 


Si te digna manet divini gloria ruris. 
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Always more, I think, than the grammarians 
who expound him have allowed. But here ina 
parsonage I have come to interpret him mystic- 
ally, as might some early Father of the Church, 
claiming him for half-Christian. Yes, he is 
speaking in an allegory to us husbandmen of the 
rural vineyard : divine the country is, for God is 
in it, and “there is laid up a crown of glory,” 
worth the winning, for the dresser of this soil of 
country hearts, if his labour can set free the 
divineness prisoned in the sod. It needed a poet, 
and one tender as “tender Virgil,” to tell us this. 
We had thought (Heaven forgive us!) that for 
country folk nothing much can be done, and any 
one is good enough to do it,—an effete Don, 
a worn-out city priest, a pensioned schoolmaster. 
So we have poured all the wit, energy, passion 
into the town, which a proverb says not God 
made, but man : and we have treated the country 
as if, because God made, man needed not to 
mend it. But Virgil had the truth: divine the 
country is, and glory there is laid up for that 
patient husbandman who 


pitying even as he 
These poor way-wildered swains 


shall discover and disclose to us the art how to 
‘‘show unto them the way of salvation ”. 
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That art will ask more than one discoverer : 
we must go many in company on its research. 
And there is a part which some of my life’s cir- 
cumstances rather point out to me as the contri- 
bution demanded from this particular priest. I 
have done some other things before I came to 
the country : and if the consequent lack of time 
and experience in a parish is a disqualification 
for doing the work, it may be some negative 
qualification for the task of speaking of it. A 
historian of our Indian Empire prefaces his work 
by claiming an advantage which he enjoyed in 
never having been to India; lookers on see so 
much more of the game, he urges, especially when 
the field on which the game is played is so large 
a one as India, while only a few yards of it are 
under the eye of the single player. That struck 
me as complacent at the time. Now I think it 
was half a truth, and that I shall make the better 
historian of my India, this countryside of villages, 
for having been so much of my time elsewhere, 
as well as some of my time a worker within it, a 
player in one corner of the game. 

Yes, that which I have, I give; that which I 
can, I will. The answer to the question which 
has let fall its burden on my conscience, ‘‘ What 
doest thou here, pastor?” shall be sought by an 
endeavour to “do my bit,” as I think old Tom 
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here, the pensioner who has already done his bit, 
would express it. And my bit may be to write 
down not what I have done as parish clergyman, 
but what, in the course of my own ineffective 
doings, I have seen should be done, and have 
fancied could be done, by those who work 
more wisely and more hard than I; and who 
love the men and women that dwell among 
fields not warmlier.than this more recent priest 
of theirs, but with a love that is helpfuller than 
his. 

And this will I do (God being my helper, as 
I said beside altar, font, and pulpit on my induc- 
tion day), just as I have here begun to do it al- 
ready. For this is an entry, of quite abnormal 
length if it stopped at once, in my diary. That 
diary has been hitherto a Journal Intimate re- 
cording things parochial or extra-parochial, things 
done or experienced or thought by me, which it 
seemed good for mind’s enrichment, or soul’s 
health that the memory should retain. Future 
entries must be longer yet, if my present notion 
prospers of how to write it down. For that no- 
tion is to set down in my diary, with a care and 
fulness now which would have been dispropor- 
tionate, while it was only a memoir of a man’s 
experiences for the man’s own reading only, the 
great things that happen in my village, and some 
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also of the little things, when they seem to cast 
any light on a pastor’s way, when they seem to 
lift a few inches the triple veil of the Habitual 
and Inveterate behind which the husbandman 
does his thinking and his feeling, and makes his 
covenant, like other men, with fate and death. 
This will make at last a book, which if there is 
not granted it a modest, brief career through the 
shelves of the great Provider of Books and the 
book-racks of his clients, may still attain the re- 
ward of “‘going on and not tocease”. For I will 
leave it, upon my demise or migration to another 
cure (if the last could happen), to my successor, 
along with my communicants’ roll, Register of 
Services, Vestry Minute Book, catalogues of 
church furniture, and tithe map, that it may 
expedite a little his study of the new cure’s spiri- 
tual geography. One should sow and another 
reap in the spiritual harvest-field which is ruled 
out by the Elfton tithe-map ; and this book may 
prove the better part of my sowing, though the 
reaper will, I fear, be liker to fill his hand than 
his bosom with the sheaves of it. 

However, I will write it down and thus, my 
experience of Elfton and the cotters who drink 
the Elverill; write down what I have learned 
about the spiritual estate of the swinked hedger, 
and the hedger’s worn good-wife, and his little 
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lads and lasses with their not yet work-worn 
limbs or weather-branded faces. 

But then, what I have learned is as yet far too 
little to equip me as historian. I have not been 
long enough yet at Elfton; how much can any 
one know of the farm-labourer in a poor half- 
dozen years? He is abysmal, like personality. 
His being has the majestic deliberateness of the 
creational processes, and reveals itself to a stu- 
dent only at their speed. When I come to 
celebrate a dumb jubilee of my induction, some 
hint of his secret perhaps may be already creep- 
ing upon me. But now, what know I of him 
now? 

Well, then this shall not call itself history but 
only prolegomena to history, the tale of a re- 
search which would have been discovery had it 
gone farther, the log-book of a quest which has 
sighted, not overtaken, the goal. No doubt a 
completed experience, which should have attained 
the secret of the Gospel for the villager, would 
(if only such experience could ripen before the 
diamond jubilee of a village priesthood) be of 
a value incomparably more. So would the log- 
book of that happy sailor who plants the Union 
Jack, or other title deed, upon the North Pole, 
count for more in history than the record of how 
a Franklin, Nares, Nansen, or Peary groped in 
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the fringes of that dark and did not find. But 
that happy sailor will have got all the way, be- 
cause these others, who got only part of the way, 
have left him news of how they got thus far. 
And I myself, poor baffled explorer in the dark 
and cold, in the icy skirts of Christian Arcady, 
shall get the further in my future years of pastor- 
ate, if now I set down on paper how far I have 
come already, even if it should appear that I have 
come no whither. 

That for an apology. This now for a warn- 
ing, before I begin to write down my story of a 
‘Persoun ina toun”. First, my story is to be 
a diary, and means to exercise, though sparingly 
as I hope, a diary’s right to leave unsaid things 
which may be looked for, merely because it 
happens not to think of them, and to say over 
again things that are already in it, merely be- 
cause it happens to think of them again. And 
next (what is more important), let not my suc- 
cessor, who may prove my only reader, mistake 
the document I leave him, and suppose me to 
have told him things I have not told him nor 
ought to tell. I mean to safeguard the privacy of 
my parishioners and loved or esteemed neigh- 
bours, and even more that of the less esteemed. 
If the new incumbent gives an eye to these 
pages, and thinks he is learning Who is Who and 
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What is What in Elfton, he will be wretchedly 
disappointed or misled in the former research. 
What is What in Elfton, that very stable place, 
may no doubt be in some measure inferred from 
What has been What there according to this con- 
temporary manuscript. Not however Who is 
Who. I shall deliberately and with pains dis- 
order all the bounds of truth; if an action is 
assigned to any person by name, it will certainly 
be some one else who did it ; if place and time of 
it are given, my reader may be sure that it hap- 
pened somewhere else ; while the date, if it chance 
to be correct, is truly given only, as with some 
statesmen, to make you think it an untruth: and 
if any character is sketched, and you guess him 
for an acquaintance of yours, you may be right, 
for he will certainly be not one, but several ac- 
quaintances of my own. Yes, I will not be num- 
bered among those departed ones who leave 
about, when they are gone, the memories of old, 
unhappy, far-off things, like floating mines left 
by belligerents after a war, to be touched un- 
aware by some guiltless trafficker, and explode 
a friendship or a fame. 





Ay te 


75) 





June 4th, 190—. 

The Clerical Society of the Deanery met here 
to-day. “I [ have. usually taken insufficient note of 
these occasions in this diary, contenting myself 
with jotting down the names of those present 
and the subject of the Paper or the Discussion. 
But to-day’s meeting has made history, at least 
for myself, and deserves fuller record. Cham- 
bers, Rector of Caster Porcorum, read a paper on 
the late Ritual Decision. It was excellently put 
together, and I followed with a hardly antici- 
pated enjoyment his subtle analysis of the legal 
situation before and after the Decision. About 
the fate of the particular ritual involved I do not 
myself care supremely: but what a joy there 
can be in watching the unravelment, by a mind 
of his acumen, of an entangled web of rights 
and counter-rights, of legal and of conscientious 
allegiances. It made me for a moment catch a 
glimpse of that enchantment of the Law as an 
intellectual pursuit, which is said to have drawn 
and held such flocks of students, ever since the 


study was thrown open and there were Schools 
14 
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of Law. Yet it is not for Chambers’ paper that 
I shall remember to-day. 

Sensier of Churton, whose knowledge of ob- 
jects of ritual is unmatched in our rural circle, 
seemed not to have been enchanted as I was by 
Chambers’ disquisition. On the contrary, its 
cool placidity inflamed him, and he cried out, 
not quite without temper, against the privation 
of the use of certain vessels, which he holds have 
a catholicity beyond question. I, who do not 
easily assimilate facts of mechanics, and who 
could not, even when the wind is southerly, tell 
an asperge from a pome, do a little wonder that 
so much heat should be generated about so 
humble a particular. But I do not mock, for I 
have a ready sympathy with the romance of 
symbolism, and have some taste of the emotional 
virtue which can go forth from silver and brass 
and silken textures. Of mocking, however, I 
cannot quite acquit Latimer, our only “ Don,” 
who criticised him: nor can I feel that the well- 
bred irony in which the mock was gloved was 
anything but an aggravation. If one calls one- 
self “ broad,” one’s limit of comprehensive breadth 
ought not to fall on the hither side of Sensier’s 
mystic fervour over vessels and vestments. It 
was refreshing when the large voice of Pointer 
from Woodbanks broke in, the only sporting man 
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left among clerics in this modernised country- 
side. (George at the Bell said to a stranger 
whom he drove to my house—very misleadingly, 
for George thinks one man can only be one 
thing—‘‘ Reverend Pointer, ’e did use to be 
a passon, but ’e’ve throw’d it up now and took 
to ‘unting, and such: it suits ‘un a lot better”.) 
Pointer took a very sportsmanlike line to-day, 
holding, though he feared his opinion on the 
ritual question was not worth giving, that a man 
who felt a conviction about such matters should 
have some law given him: while at the same 
time he believed in playing the game, whatever 
it was, and did not see how a Bishop was to run 
the diocese, if his people couldn’t keep rules. 
That good man, Loaming of Ditchfield, a vil- 
lage on the flats, let the question go past him, 
with a dreamy, startled shake of the head: and 
we next got some meticulous reflections from 
Tantamont of Little Dribbleton, which gave 
some of us the fidgets; relieved presently by 
English, whom every one will listen to, not be- 
cause he is Rural Dean, but because he is so 
very like his name. Who was it who was called 
“the gentle parson in a tie-wig?” English of 
Charlton-le-Street is a Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions in a stock. His judicial observations 


might almost have been designed as the cool and 
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sober foil for the mysticisms of Julian, an old- 
world Evangelical (‘Julian the Apostle” as a 
devout but precariously well-read spinster of his 
parish called him after a specially powerful ex- 
position of the Gospel). He rose upon the wing, 
with a solemn flap of his theologic pinions, and 
_ sailed away with the debate to the regions of 
Leviticus and the Apocalypse. We felt, or I 
did, that Julian has not a joint or a link in his 
exegetic machine which we have in common 
with him, but what a dear, good, old fellow 
he is! 

And here I thought we were to end, for the 
lyre had been passed to every hand round our 
symposium (and also I was getting nervous lest 
Martha should infuse the tea prematurely); but 
it was only now that something really happened. 
For just when I, as chairman, was looking at 
Chambers to make his reply, the priest of Ditch- 
field (who is the saint, if we have one, of our 
deanery) gave a gentle respiration, and sitting 
forward, and twisting his fingers together, mut- 
tered that “he did not know if he might still say 
anything ” (we accorded him the grace heartily), 
“but he hadn’t spoken in his turn, because he 
could not see his way at all about the question 
of the ritual. Only—don’t you feel as if it does 
not matter very much how it is settled . . . not 
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compared with other things, I mean.” There 
he paused, but plainly had not done, for he 
was wriggling his finger-joints severely. Then, 
‘“What I mean to say is, I can’t feel as if it 
made so much difference what we do in our ser- 
vices in church,—when the people won’t come to 
them. I can’t get them to come—not the men, 
most of them. And I don’t feel as if anything 
I did to the services would make them come. 
Sometimes I wonder whether the service in 
church is what they want at all. Only then— 
what is it that they want? What zs the way to 
get religion to the labouring man?” 

There was a long pause. Perhaps none of us 
knew the answer. However English said at 
last: “‘ Well, I think Mr. Loaming asks the right 
question. But I suppose we could not take it 
up now, even if it were on the paper. Could 
we take it for discussion at our next meeting, 
and Mr. Loaming read us a paper?” Loaming 
shook his head dolefully, murmured that he could 
not make a paper, had nothing to propose, was 
only asking the question in the hope of getting 
some advice from the brethren. It was settled 
that the Rural Dean and secretary should try to 
find some one to open the discussion, and we 
closed the meeting. 

The tea, which Martha Goodacre had provided, 
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seemed to me (and I was taking note, because 
of a sumptuary discussion the society had lately 
had as to the best hour for our meetings, and 
therefore the best meal, lunch or tea) a quite 
genial little feast, and, of course, more sympathetic 
to our circle and its business than the stately 
mid-day banquet spread last November by the 
hospitable Rector of Broadmead. I murmured 
to myself, ‘‘ This is the right feast of philosophers 
in council -— 


No ampler feast than under plane or pine 
With neighbours laid along the grass, to take 
Only such cups as left us friendly-warm, 
Affirming each his own—theology. 


Each his own. And I wonder then which of 
the theologies represented round Martha’s urn 
is her master’s own. I do not suppose the 
deanery, if it should take the trouble to assign me, 
would be agreed. Sensier would perhaps place 
me alongside of Julian, for in my few remarks | 
used the expressions “‘ minister” and “pastor” : 
and Julian would cold-shoulder me back to a 
position in the rear of Sensier, for I also talked 
of “priest” and “altar”: and even Latimer, so 
often a preacher from the pulpit of the Omucum 
Review, would not accept as associate a person 
whose open-mindedness is belied by so much 
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adhesion to each of the pair. And they would 
all three be wrong,—and also right, dear fellows. 
What then? Cannot a man have his own, his 
very own theology? I should be glad to label 
mine with all their names, and my own in a 
corner ; but with a motto under— 

ovto. cuvéyPew GAA Tuudirely Epur. 
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June 6th, 190—. 

Loaming’s question has haunted me for the 
last two days. What is the use of mending our 
services, when the people will not come to 
them? 

First, however, can the question be properly 
asked at all? Was Loaming innocently guilty 
of a Plurium Interrogatio, and taking us in, as 
when our school-girlasks us, Why is a pound of 
feathers heavier than a pound of lead? For is 
it true that the people will not come to church? 
Unless it is, we need not trouble ourselves about 
a remedy, for an ailment which does not exist. 

I have been making a survey of my own 
parish, and I find this :-— 

There are by last census 534 persons in it, 
What more concerns me now, there are at this 
moment 129 men in it, if I omit the farmers and 
their sons, and any persons of the higher educa- 
tion, but include lads working on the land. I 
have tabulated my male population to exhibit 


their conduct as to worship in church, distinguish- 
25 


ike. 
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ing them into the groups of ordinary labourers 
and the superior working class, such as gardeners, 
keepers, carpenters, and the like. Now if I 
adopt the divisions of regular churchgoers, fre- 
quent, occasional, rare, and men who never ap- 
pear, I find that the table stands thus :— 


Absentees. 
Regular ——. — 
Church- By By 

Total. goers. Frequent. Occasional. Rare. choice. incapacity. 
Superior 35 24 _ 4 2 z 4 
Ordinary 94 8 16 14 16 24 16 


It would appear that our superior folk are 
good churchgoers. The four absentees by in- 
capacity are so by their occupation of game- 
keeper, and the one absentee by choice goes 
elsewhere. No doubt Loaming’s experience is 
the same, if he 4as any of this kind; and he was 
not contemplating this class of parishioners. 

The case is otherwise with the ordinary 
labourers. Here we have twenty-four who are 
either regular or frequent churchgoers; thirty 
who maintain some touch, though a faint one, 
with the worship; sixteen whose infirmity or 
age or an employment which makes attend- 
ance either impossible, or, what in result is the 
same, plausibly excusable; and, last, twenty- 
four who never brighten our door. Of these 
last a further analysis finds only a third, or per- 
haps only a fourth, who absent themselves from 
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deliberate choice and not from shyness or want 
of energy. 

These percentages certainly contrast most 
unfavourably with those of the higher class, and 
the contrast has weighty significance, no doubt. 
But, viewed by itself, what does my labourer 
table show as to their spiritual condition in re- 
gard of church-going? It shows us, if we leave 
the “unable” out of reckoning, of regular wor- 
shippers rather better than a tithe ; of regular 
and frequent together rather less than a third ; 
of men who are in one or another degree of as- 
sociation with the worship, more than two-thirds, 
and of men dissociated from it, less than one- 
third. 

These are the statistics yielded by my cen- 
sus of churchgoers. . What is their value, if sta- 
tistics be the tricksters or the accommodating 
liars which is their genial reputation among 
us? Nay, but statistics are not liars, not even 
prevaricators. They are only those witnesses, 
hated of judges, who see and see not, who when 
it is a question of an alibi can only certify that 
4 man was in such or such a place, but cannot 
tell the colour of his hair or jacket or shape of 
his hat: it was a man, not two men or three, 
that is all they can tell us. So my rural statis- 
tics tell me how many men are at church and 
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how many are not, but do not tell me, though it 
matters more, why they came, what mind they 
brought with them, and took away; and what 
good they got by it; nor again whether they 
stayed at home gladly, or with reluctance and a 
pricking conscience, and what harm it did them. 

Let us rise and set out to beat our parish 
bounds on a Sunday morning, and observe not 
units of an addition and subtraction sum, but 
men and lads of a community of cottagers, and 
let us catch on our retina not a quotient or a re- 
mainder, but a character or a mood. 

I cannot do it this time of this day of the 
week without fern-seed : they would think Par- 
son was off his duty this Sunday, and they 
would act, be it for the better or the worse, as 
the parish does act when a stranger is to climb 
the pulpit. But going in a ghostly walk up the 
Elverill, and bearing up the hill to where the 
skyline is broken by the house on wheels of 
David Noakes, shepherd to Farmer Jolliffe, we 
shall make no doubt that David will hear the 
bleating of the flock all this morning and not 
the voice of worshippers or preacher. The 
flock could spare him this evening, or some 
other evening of the month, and if I ask him to 
make time for an evensong on some specially 
solemn occasion he will say that he doesn’t 
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know but what he may. But in fact he will 
not come. And David is a God-fearing man 
and a Christian; in the flock, where he is not 
shepherd but sheep, he is one of the very best. 

At the wood’s edge three furlongs on is 
Keeper. No hope of his being with us. He 
grows venerable and has in his eyes something 
other than the narrowed look of foresters, intent 
always on small and furtive objects. It comes 
of his Sunday habit of mounting to that gate 
where the hedges meet at the brow of the hill, 
and sitting there on his watch-tower, under 
which lie exposed five hundred acres with two 
woods and a coppice, to scan the “large morn 
ing” upon the slope of Fairmount Chase, and 
also to make vain the Sunday walk of Tom 
Snarum from Bootington. Once he told Sir 
James (his master, but not my parishioner) that 
“when it be a beautiful day, it’s wunnerful 
looking at that : I couldn't tell yous, sir, the feel- 
ings as comes over me some days”. But when 
his master, not without prompting, proposed to 
Keeper an occasional visit to church, ‘‘ No, sir, 
no,” came the respectful correction, “I never 
‘ave gone to church, Sundays, and, please God, 
I never will”. 

Working round by the Hanger we pass a 
trim lodge and two men of—shall we say fifty, 
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for they look sixty ?—on a garden bench. Will 
they take the church way when those pipes are 
smoked? No. They used to go there: they 
have been seen to “stop Sacrament, like the 
gentle folk”. But when every day of six you 
creep with a bent back and dragging ankle two 
miles to work and home again, and the cough 
o nights “is something chronic,’—why, if you 
rest your aching hams of a Sunday, the Lord 
pardon His servant in this thing. 

Up the valley another mile, and therefore 
two miles and a half from the church gate is 
settled the little tribe of Dan, the farthest of 
mankind in Elfton. Three cottages hold them. 
Their children go to school, only three-quarters 
of a mile away at Thorpe Reville, but when I 
ask the fathers why they do not themselves go 
to church there, if my own is too far, they reply 
they would like to come to their own church, 
look’ee, only it’s a main long ways off. And 
so it is: also Ned (it was his wife breathed the 
scandal to me) has no Sunday clothes ; and Joe, 
one-time miner and now with a wooden leg 
cannot reach us, for he can only get as far as 
the Plough, any day. (The Plough is scarcely 
two miles from Hungry Hamlet.) Timothy 
would come the distance, if the religious gains 
justified it: but he is called in the Opposite 
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direction, being an active supporter of the meet- 
ing on Sunday evening on the outskirts of Lull- 
ingford, where lives his devout mother-in-law. 
Hungry Hamlet is balanced by another knot 
of population, only larger by a trifle, on the op- 
posite border of my territory. Lane End has 
four families, and a bachelor housed in a pent- 
house annexe of the farthest cottage. This 
population finds me one of my most regular 
worshippers. James Burton’s grave face and 
well-kept Sunday coat never fail me ona Sun- 
day morning: though the pigs, whose dinner he 
has to serve as soon as he can bustle home and 
change to his working jacket, are as exacting of 
his attention as are the horses of Will Stedding, 
who make their attentive host ready to visit my 
church only “when parson will send some one 
to do my work for me”, Will lives next door 
to Burton, and on the other side are Poulter and 
Hancock, of whom one is circumstanced and 
minded as Stedding, while the other keeps away 
from worship on the plea of reverence. For 
Hancock cannot command his language on emer- 
gencies which arise behind his plough, when the 
horses behave foolishly, or when the folly ina 
fellow-labourer is that of Ned Barnes, who has 
lately joined from school. He feels that a manly 
consistency requires that out of the same mouth 
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should not proceed curses on the Saturday, and 
hymn or psalm on the Sunday. However, he 
and Poulter have each a lad of seventeen, who a 
year ago were in my confirmation class; and I 
can fairly count on seeing their heads together in 
the farthest back seat either morning or evening. 
One of them even is a Communicant, three or 
four times in the year, “ when Sacriment’s early,” 
of course: but that is not of our present story. 
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“We drift back to the core of the parish, the 
group of dwellings gathered round church and 
rectory, and known as the Village. At the out- 
skirts is a cowman from a neighbouring county, 
in whose own happy natal village, as he has told 
me, “every one do go to church, once a Sunday 
anyways, and nine of the young chaps sings 
in the choir”. But in Elfton this transplanted 
church-goer does as they do in Elfton, though 
not for the same reason : in his case he can’t get 
to church “ because of the milk-cart for the Sun- 
day evening train”. To early Communion he 
will come, he says, the first Sunday when he’s 
free, if Joe, his friend, will make it out to come 
with him. This conjuncture I have several times 
laboured to bring about: but Joe’s opportunity 
never coincides with the cowman’s. Next door 
to him Mr. Binning, thatcher and hurdle-weaver, 
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is taking marked pains with his toilet this morn- 
ing. He proposes to make this his six-monthly 
visitation, always a surprise visit ; and his digni- 
fied person, and features composed in a critical 
severity, will lend distinction at night to the 
block of seats at the west end favoured by our 
working-men. Near him is Wells, with whom 
times are hard, for he begins to age, and his 
tenure of his post of general labourer on the farm 
is precarious. Lately an hour of something like 
prosperity, very pale sunshine no doubt, just a 
re-engagement after he had been a month out of 
work, warmed his spirits. I saw my occasion, 
noting his glow when I met him in a lane, and, 
as I had sometimes recommended church as 
a palliative for his troubles, now commended it 
as a proper expression of his gratitude. Sure 
enough he had just been thinking he would try 
and go. Yes, well he wouldn’t say but what he 
might come to-night. Alas, / could say, though 
I dissembled : and I should have been right, if 
I had. 

Then come two fathers of the parish, general 
labourers like Wells, and not tethered to a 
manger or fold or sty : these I rarely miss of an 
evening. Why the man next them will never 
show his face before the pulpit, I do not know 
certainly : but I half believe his wife, who says 
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it is simply because he is “no scollard,” and 
fears he would look foolish, not being able to 
find his place in the book. Why old Tim, who 
lives so handy for the church, will never pass 
the lych-gate, though he is now retired from 
labour, and has the positive incentive thereto 
of gastric disquiet, in which, so Parson keeps 
urging, he might be a little comforted by the 
distraction of worship,—why old Tim will never 
go to church is the admiration of old Tom, 


» his equal in years and leisure. ‘He mid so 


well go, for he’ve got to go up there one of 
these ’ere days.” 

No doubt the family next door do not 
encourage Tim by personal example. The 
Stobbses are father, mother, two grown sons, a 
boy of fifteen and a school-girl. The two latter 
are the contingent furnished for divine worship 
by this household. The prevalent idea in my 
neighbourhood, that religion is a thing to be re- 
served for the further end of life, seems here to 
be reversed. As the age of the members mounts, 
the abstention becomes more complete ; and the 
head of the family is a man whose religious posi- 
tion—well, some people would say it was little 
better than that of Dan the shirehorse, on whom 
he jolts home from the furrow. They would 
judge by appearance, and be wrong. But he 
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and his do make me ask myself, with Loaming, 
Is our religion of church-going the spiritual food 
convenient for men who plough the land? 

In the village are two comrades of the sons, 
whom I see at church no oftener than them. 
But the case of these youths is different and 
more blessed. They are worshippers, but over 
the border. One is led most Sundays to the 
church of the next parish by a good girl who is 
going to share his future: ‘he mid so well go,” 
he reasons like old Tom, ‘‘for he’ve got to go 
there one of these days” in the same excellent 
company. Another is conducted by a girl not 
less virtuous to the chapel of her parents’ worship. 
I must not count these as absentees from our 
devotions, for, besides that I am content if only 
they will worship, whether it be in my own 
Jerusalem or another or even in the mountain of 
strangers, their places are actually filled by young 
men from my neighbour’s parish whom the same 
magnet draws to and not from our doors. ‘The 
parochial system is a good one and a beautiful, 
but Love, which conquers all obstacles, which 
swims the river and climbs the steep, cannot be 
expected to turn back at the invisible barrier of 
a line traced only on the tithe map. 

But that group of youths on the seat and rail 
of the bench at the edge of the green, who are 
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watching the age and middle-age and child- 
hood of the village filing past them towards the 
lych-gate, but are not going to fall into the pro- 
cession, what account of them? They have no 
lovers to call them away, or cows or pigs 
either. Old Tom knows why they will not fol- 
low. ‘‘ What one do, they all does.” That is 
the account of ¢hem. 1 could only better Tom’s 
by transposing it into the negative key. ‘‘ What 
one don’t, they all doesn’t.” 

Here our ghostly perambulation may stop. 
Nothing else it can show us is of equal signifi- 
cance to that knot of lads by the bench. ‘‘ What 
one do, they all does,” is the central truth about 
church-going in a village. Could the force be 
provided which should place three of these lads 
upon a bench under the church roof, not now 
and again only but sure as Sunday came round, 
then I should address a well-furnished west end. 
To find that force! Or, if it cannot be found, 
then to discover another which will do as much 
for these people’s good, as would the force which 
cannot be provided | 
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June 13th, 190—. 

An eventful week. I have taken my question 
round to as many counsellors as the week had 
days: what are we to do for our people who 
will not come to church? I will set down their 
answers. 

I went to Sensier first, though he is not one of 
the nearest to me, because he, if any of us here, 
represents the theory that by the rites of the 
Church men are to be saved. His practice is 
worthy of his theory : no one’s bell is heard so often 
in the week, nor has any one, in proportion to 
number of parishioners, so long a roll of Com- 
municants. He does not please the aristocracy 
of his parish, Farmers Knott and Crabstock or 
the bailiff: his type of saintliness is not British 
enough for this highly autochthonous group of 
Churchmen. But their places at the rail are more 
than filled by labourers in their employ ; and 
others who resist the magnet, and sometimes 
yoice a criticism of a parson who “‘is that wun- 
nerful Roman,” have a kindly eye for him when 
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his cassock goes past their garden gate to the 
churchyard. 

Sensier’s outlook on the pastoral work I was 
familiar with. Mattins and Evensong to be said, 
however much in solitude, for example’s sake to 
the flock, for a witness to the duty of prayer, and 
for the mystic efficacy of the priestly prayer in 
the people’s name. Communion to be preached 
as the normal and necessary mode of worship. 
Confession to be pressed as the due preparation 
for Communion. Non-communicating attend- 
ance to be commended to elders and enjoined on 
children. All this I knew without asking. But 
what I wanted to know was how the rustics re- 
sponded to this attitude in their priest, and what 
the means were by which he persuaded labour- 
ing men, in a greater measure than any of the 
rest of us, to be Communicants. 

And this I now know ; but something hinders 
me from writing it down, except in part ; though 
he said nothing of which he desires to make a 
secret. What, however, I gathered from his talk 
was, first, that some few of his flock believed 
with him that the priest holds a key, which can 
open heaven to those who obey the rule of wor- 
ship he prescribes. Such persons may be, asa 
philosopher friend tells me they are, believers in 
magic ; but I am not sure but what it is for them 
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a holy and a wholesome magic, so long at least 
as their primitive simplicity of mind remains 
with them. But next I gathered, that others 
of his flock, and more, are drawn after him by 
a magic which is assuredly holy, for it is the 
magic of holiness, the old magic by which her- 
mit and devotee of the altar, a Guthlac or a 
Cuthbert, swayed the hearts of these same rus- 
tic people when half England was wild-wood. 
‘He is a holy man,” they tell themselves, and 
‘Chis way must be the right one: let us go by it.” 

Perhaps the right one it is—for these. But 
they are the choicer spirits; and even so it is 
the man and not his rites, that draws them. 
I do not think even Sensier would draw the 
rusty iron of my old Stobbs’s heart, or of that 
knotty-jointed second son of his. 


Next I went to Dullington to talk with 
Smithers. Contrast, I said to myself, is so re- 
vealing. He was gloomy about the prospects 
of the Gospel in the country, or of the Gospel 
as propagated there by ow Church. The Dis- 
senters, with their greater hardihood and con- 
creteness in predicting the future of the sinner 
or the indifferent, had a chance of penetrat- 
ing the crust of clownishness, which a scholar 
and gentleman could hardly seize. He clearly 
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thinks, though he does not say, that few can be 
saved, and these only so as by fire, that is, by the 
threat of it. He did not convince me, nor even 
much depress me. 

Fortescue of Broadlands then came into my 
head as likely to have some clue to the rustic 
secret. For he is the son of a squire and has 
had companionship with his father’s people from 
childhood. But I fear his judgment of them 
has rather suffered than gained by much familiar- 
ity. They are as he has always known them, 
and he has concluded that this is how nature 
has made them, and there is no amending them ; 
rural human nature is not alterable ; try to shift 
the rustic from the religious posture in which 
time and his circumstances have fixed him, and 
he is a “real old tree root” ; you will never push 
him from his held. This immovable posture is, 
thinks Fortescue, not a posture of devotion, and 
you never willmake the mandevout. “Be con- 
tent,” he counselled me, “to make him good,— 
honest, temperate, of decent morals, faithful to 
wife and child, humane. The kind of religious- 
ness you have in mind for him is a luxury: | 
fancy some of our own class, who have it, could 
do without it: the farm-labourer could not do 
with it.” Then as I left his door: “Don’t 
let us think we are ever going to turn our 
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farmhands into good Communicants: we are 
not”. 

This, I must admit, did a little daunt me; 
he so harped my own fears. Coming from his 
door I told myself I had not made the best of 
my case for belief in a veligio rustict. Make 
the labourer not religious but moral—honest, 
temperate, faithful, pure? Can you do: it? pdt 
was religion, either his own or some one’s else, 
which made such justice, temperance, fidelity as 
a country pastor finds to his hand among his 
flocks. It is the Gospel’s writ which runs with 
most authority along highways and hedges ; and 
the rural constable would be a much less efficient 
champion of our persons and purses in these 
parts, if the shadow of the Catechism behind him 
did not lend augustness to his figure. If the 
countryman no longer comes to church, to read 
the Decalogue on the east wall, and sometimes 
hear parson expound it, the constable’s truncheon 
will sadly lose weight, and ’Sizes will never pre- 
sent a Sheriff with the white gloves. No, if we 
can’t use the Church and its services to make our 
folk good, we must find some other instrument, 
and one not less spiritual, to do as much for them : 
else Fortescue will find that his clown’s virtue is 
not such an “old tree-root ” as the clown, but can 
be stubbed up out of the soil in a generation. 
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Neo} 
yew" /My next field-day was at the rectory of Wake- 


ley, which I sought with more raised expectations 
than the door of any adviser ; for I was told the 
congregation there was quite above the stand- 
ard of the neighbourhood. “How has this 
come about?” I asked. ‘The Mission did it, 
the Mission two years ago. Before that I had 
almost given them up, and seriously thought of 
packing up and going back to town, till some one 
advised me to try that wonderful fellow, whom 
the Bishop had got in lately for Missioner. 
Well, it was a wonder he did. I suppose that 
was the first time for a few hundred years that 
Wakeley was ever worth its name, which I used 
to jibe at myself. But it waked up then, and 
started church-going, and has kept it up these 
two years since.” ‘‘ Two years!” I murmured, 
“two years!” “Yes, two years this month.” 
“Rector,” I exclaimed, “I think the Missioner 
and you are a pair of wonders. Why, if I ever 
get one of my parishioners awake, and he sticks 
to a good practice for two months, I call it a 
success. Yours is not success: it is greatness.” 
Then we talked it out, and I thought, ‘“ Here 
must be the remedy for our ill—the Mission”. 
What did I think as I walked home? Well, 
I thought, “I shall try the Mission in my own 
parish some day,—when I can find nothing 
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better.” For my hope began to cool under 
meditation. ‘This Mission has done something 
at Wakeley, no doubt: it has started a habit of 
going to church. But how? By the shock of 
a novelty. That does not seem quite right in 
principle. We want an agency which is normal, 
which is natural and from within, which can be 
generated inside the circle of the village existence, 
and therefore can be had everywhere and at any 
time. We want a force which can be applied by 
a member of the village, its pastor. In a better 
metaphor, we want a life-touch which is organic, 
which can be ministered by something or some 
one who is part of the organism itself. The 
pastor is such a one: he is, or can be, in vital 
connection with the village folk. You may say 
that the Minister was not developed out of the 
natural life of the village; the rural community 
did not ‘grow’ the Christian Ministry. But 
the Pastor was grafted on that community some 
hundreds of years ago, and he has long grown 
incorporate with it. Whereas this Missioner 
wonder seems like an electric battery, charged 
with force in the city power-house, and brought 
up to our torpid little organism among the hedges 
to deal it a vivifying shock. Well, the shock 
has set going the pulse of Public Worship in 
Wakeley. But the pulse will slow down again 
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in time. Are we to keep our village alive by a 
shock at regular intervals, as an engine at the 
Place pumps the water up by a succession of gas 
explosions? It is difficult to believe the method 
will suit living things as well as mechanical. 
When the next shock is administered, would it 
meet with a response, as the patient water re- 
sponds to a new push from the piston? Could 
you get a response again from the parish organism 
in a septenate? In a decade? And if you 
cannot, ought one to think God’s ‘plan of sal- 
vation’ for villages is based on so exhaustible 
an agency ? 

“ But then,” for I went on dividing the swift 
mind as I followed the field path, “after all the 
Gospel zs a novelty. It was not developed out 
of the village or other communities : rustic social 
nature did not ‘grow’ worship as its native 
fruit, true worship of a true God. Did not Jesus 
Himself use some awakening, even some elec- 
trifying, methods, sending the shock first of a 
Baptist to wake the land, sending His avant- 
courters two and two into every city and sleepy 
place into which He Himself would come, and 
making men ‘beyond measure astonished’ be- 
cause the deaf heard and the dumb spake under 
His touch? 

“And yet,” I reflected again, pausing on a 
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stile, “if Revivalism was a Gospel instrument, it 
was not a standing method. The deaf heard and 
the dumb spake then ; but when again? And even 
then, with what reserve did Jesus employ the 
agency of shock, and how pointedly He prefers 
the normal agencies, Moses and the Prophets, 
to salvation by wonder and terror. No, you can- 
not prove Revivalism out of the New Testament.” 

I crossed the stile with one leg. ‘But yet 
again how presumptuous am I, and how un- 
scientific too! I am a very Scholastic, trusting 
to deduction from assumed principles, instead of 
going to nature and fact, and making experi- 
ment. Why do I not have the Mission at 
Elfton and prove or disprove the method ? 

“Why not? Why, because,” and I landed 
with both feet in the next field, ‘because, if J 
have the Mission and it succeeds, I shall never 
be able to prove whether normal methods can 
or cannot do the work without the Mission. 
But an experiment, which should discover this 
last, is more valuable than one which would only 
lend another grain to the cumulus of the proof 
supporting Missions. Yes, | will have the 
Mission ; I will have it when I have tried 
some other things.” 





Thought of the Mission priest turned my 
mind towards his brother missioner, the Friar of 
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our days. There was, I knew, a Church Army 
Van standing just now on Steeple Mallow Green. 
Let me have a talk with Captain Hedges. I 
had it, at my own tea-table. We were very ex- 
pansive, both he and I, so kindling was the 
community in difference between priest and 
friar. This gospeller, I said to myself, is one of 
the people, no academic remoteness or fineness 
breaks continuity between his mind and theirs; 
he will show me how the unlearned are reached. 
Well, he has not shown me. Not even after my 
attendance the same night at his service in 
Mallow schoolroom. Some labourers were there 
certainly, with the women and church-workers - 
but why they came there, though they did not 
(I was told) come to church, I could not discern, 
For Hedges, though a sincere creature, used a 
speech which was hardly at all simpler than I 
employ myself in my evening sermon, but 
markedly more conventional and “like a good 
book”. It is, I believe, admitted that the Van, 
looming on the Green, is what draws them: 
they want to know more of the man who has 
such a home. It is so like Shepherd Noakes’ 
own house on wheels, that the dweller in it may 
well be a Shepherd of men. He is, he certainly 
is; but still I do not quite know why the sheep 
should hear his voice, more than they hear the 
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voice of us, who are not nomads. Is it perhaps 
because they know his wheels will carry him 
away after a week, and so they will commit 
themselves to nothing by looking in on his ser- 
vices? If I know the rustics, this security is an 
element in their behaviour. But I am forgetting 
our table talk. I learnt something from that. 
I learnt that the experience of the Friar in deal- 
ing with labouring men is the same as that of 
the stationary Clerk. It might have been not 
Captain Hedges but the Rector of Elfton, who 
described the shyness of the spiritual game he 
hunts, their cautious aloofness, their suspicion of 
a trap, or, when cornered, their readiness to pro- 
mise compliance with religious counsels, or at 
least “not to know but what they might come 
to the meeting,” and then never to come near 
him again. Dear, good, brave, patient Brother 
Hedges, go on, goon! You help me to do so, 
though you have not taught me how I can get 
there. May your wheels never stick fast in the 
sloughs of Arcady, nor my due feet ever fail to 
stalk the fugitive game over these acres of thick 
clay. 

This note does no justice to our Captains. 
Others I have met, good and brave as Hedges, 
and with a masterfulness in them which drew 
their kind after them. God be thanked for them! 
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It is however the quest off which I have just 
come which has brought me light. The after- 
noon, spent at two houses, opened disappoint- 
ingly at the first. Langdale, of my college and 
in the Schools with myself, is a thinking man. 
He is, it is alleged in Mireton, ‘“‘too high for we 
(the actual Miretonese) in the pulp’t,” which 
would suggest imperfect sympathy with the ru- 
rality in the pew ; and the neighbouring rectory’s 
lady told me, after his harvest sermon, that he was 
a mystic, which would be her way of saying the 
same. Yet he thinks; and therefore will have 
thought about his parish work, and have some 
insight into principles. Into this mystery too 
this mystic will have looked. Perhaps he has, 
but he does not offer to initiate me. He assents, 
without criticising, to my observations on moral 
facts, the decline of church-going and also of 
drinking, but he will not pursue either topic, and 
when I try to drive him along between my rural 
hedgerows, he rather abruptly throws open a 
gate and strides away in front of me towards 
the austere moorland sky-line and the Roman- 
Anglican controversy. I who had come out pro- 
perly booted for a trudge in the clays, had to 
follow him as nimbly as I could on my stout 
soles ; but broke away early. The afternoon 
postman crossed his study window, and I be- 
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thought myself of letters wanting his attention 
here and my own at home. There were none 
wanting me as it proved, and it was still but 
four. Why not have tea with the Veteran at 
Lutterford? He has held that cure for quite 
forty years since he left the main stream of the 
Oxford Movement for this backwater. Two 
score winters on hob-nails between hedges should 
make him likelier than the Mystic to show me 
across country. I went. How gladIam that I 
went ! 

He is very infirm, and does no work now 
beyond watching his curate for a few months, 
till the right man for Lutterford can be found ; 
and he apologises for keeping his sofa, which lay 
under his study window, where the mellow sun- 
set enframed the grave faceand grey hair witha 
sweet congruity, I thought, of frame and picture. 
When I had laid out my quest before him, taking 
short comments from him at this or that turn, 

brief corroborative illustrations flowing at a touch 
out of his full experience, we were both silent, 
and looked out at the sunset. Then he said 
—But no, I could put his words down; but 
I will not, for they would not to any but myself 
carry their real impression on the hearer. Their 
simplicity might give them, lacking the old voice 
and the grey presence, the look of truism. I will 
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only put down the effect on me, the experience 
of the Veteran as it fell on my own mind. For, 
so far as I could have inferred from his speech, 
neither Sacrament nor Bible, neither Churchman- 
ship nor Personal Religion, neither dogma nor 
moral precept and example, seemed agencies he 
was anxious to commend to me: he hardly men- 
tioned the name of any of them. The one pre- 
cept it was on his mind to deliver was the duty 
of knowing and being known by one’s people. 
In this one brief commandment lay all the Law 
and the Prophets of the Book which is the light 
of the pastor. If this were not done, we could do 
nothing: if done, all the rest would be added 
unto us. 

The rose died out in the west ; the grave deep- 
set eyes (but they had taken their part in the tale 
long enough) were lost to me in the dusk. | 
kneeled and asked for an old man’s blessing, 
murmured osculum pacis et caritatis, pressed it 
on the withered cheek, and came away under a 
young moon homeward. I have learned the 
secret. Not the word of it yet: not the word, 
but yet the secret. The word will come. 


CATHARINE 
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July, 190—. 

And now I have got even the word. It was 
close at my doors all the while that I was search- 
ing for it in neighbouring parishes. Catharine 
had it, at the Manor. 

In case these notes come to be read by my suc- 
cessor, and things and persons here have changed, 
it should be explained that Lady Catharine is our 
Squire, and patroness of the living. She has 
been a widow from before my incumbency. Soon 
after my coming, the grief of widowhood was 
deepened by the loss of her son, my godson, a 
young man of some promise and much generosity 
of character, who was killed in the hunting field 
a fortnight before his purposed marriage. The 
blow seemed to rob the mother of a son and a 
daughter together ; so deep and tender was the 
new affection with which the marriage promised 
to enrich the parent’s life. Seemed ; for it has 
not been so, if I may judge from what I have 
seen of the two when visits have brought them 
together at the Manor. But I begin to trespass 
ona privacy. She is, I should add, my mother’s 
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cousin, but older than myself only by half a 
generation. 

I went to see her this afternoon about the 
affairs of one of her pensioners in the village, 
but meaning to open to her on my inquiry. 
That made me, I suppose, more observant of 
how I found her; of the stillness and purity of 
the white wainscoted chamber, with its not many 
pictures, but that mysterious Christ-head, by an 
artist not of great note yet of greatness, which 
from the wall of the fire-place rules the room. 
Except that thorn-crowned head, nothing sug- 
gests the ascetic. The furniture has comfort, 
and the ornaments are dainty though not pro- 
fuse. The room is very like the inmate, I have 
said to myself many-a time, and I said it again 
to-day. : 

When we had arranged the affairs of Maria, I 
sat on and related some part of my last week’s 
quest, omitting the evening with the Veteran. 
I expected that her deliverance on the matter 
might prove not unlike his, in spite of the un- 
likeness of his experience to hers, whose active 
part in church life is not great; and I wished to 
get from her a native utterance untouched by 
suggestion. 

It is easy for me to tell her any story, for we 
have come to be brother and elder sister ; and 
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when the story was ended, it was easy to indulge 
in a silence, with the mutual confidence of such 
friends. Then she said :— 

‘You know, Mark, this question of Mr. Loam- 
ing’s is not at all new to me. When I come 
out on Sunday morning through the shrubberies’ 
gate into the street, and old Dick and Thomas 
make their old-fashioned: 'reverences, as they let 
me go past them into church, I have first of all 
a feeling out of St. James, that it is all wrong 
to mark the difference of rich and poor in the 
House of God; religion ought to make us all 
equal. But then there comes another feeling, 
not out of the Bible anywhere, that there really 
is a great difference between my life and Dick's, 
though perhaps he ought not to remember and 
acknowledge it in the church porch. It is not 
only food and drink and clothes and housing 
that make us different : it is the books we read, 
and the thoughts we can have about them ; it is 
the knowledge of the world and society, the out- 
look on life, and the way that one thinks of one- 
self and one’s own fate. Well, then, our Church 
religion—the services and Communions and the 
interest in Church progress and theological ques- 
tions—it suits people like myself well: then is it 
at all likely it will also suit Dick, who is so very 
different? That is what seems so unlikely.” 
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I said nothing, but she saw that I was not 
dissenting. Then she went on :— 

“TI do not forget, I hope, that Christianity is 
a gospel for the poor, or, as the books put it, 
a universal religion. My question is whether 
eleven o'clock Morning Service is quite the 
Gospel for the poor, and the universal way of 
pleasing God for all classes alike ; and whether 
the clergy, who keep hammering away at the 
poor to get them to come to church, have got 
hold of the secret of Christianity.” 

“Yes, that is just what I doubt myself,” I 
interposed, ‘‘and I want you to tell me if any 
better way of doing their work has occurred to 
you.” 

‘“O Cousin Mark, don’t tempt me to presump- 
tion. But indeed I do not think I have thought 
of anything you clergymen could do which you 
have left undone. Unless —— Well, there 
is an idea which has come to me in reading 
a Kempis. Heused to seem to me avery disap- 
pointing guide for people nowadays, or rather for 
active people like parish clergymen. Heseemed 
to be addressing only cloister folk, and to have 
no word of advice for workers in a parish or 
even heads of households. But one day it 
struck me otherwise. What he is saying every- 
where is what the title says, /mtatéo Christe: 
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‘ Live the life Christ led,’ that is the whole coun- 
sel needed by a Christian man, whether he lives 
in a cloister, or in a parish, or ina slum. ‘Live 
the life Christ led,’ is not that the same thing 
as what you were saying in your sermon last 
Christmas, that the Incarnation is happening in 
all history and in each life of a man or woman ; 
that the thing begun in Bethlehem must go on 
and on in everybody here in our village? Well, 
that must be true village pastor’s work, must it 
not? His way of making his people good 
Christians will have to be by living the life 
Christ led. Whatever way of making dis- 
ciples was Christ’s, will have to be his way 
too. And Christ’s way was to come among 
them and share their life and show them how to 
live it well. Now that is something else than 
services in church, though these, | know, must 
be part of it.” ; 

“Ves” I came in, “diligent to make yourselves 
wholesome examples and patterns to the flock. 
That is one of our vows.” 

“But I want a word for your work better 
than ‘example and pattern’. It does not say 
enough for me. My thought was that as Christ 
moved among men and drew disciples after 
Him, so the priest is to let Christ be in him and 
move among the flock and draw disciples thus, 
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You, I think, would express it another way, 
would say that as the Incarnation saves the 
great world, so there is an Incarnation in the 
priest which is to save the parish. Would you 
say that?” 

‘“T should not dare to say it, Cousin. But it 
is true; it is the very truth of it. That is how 
the priest must seek to save the flock—by being 
Christ among them, being Christ, if only he 
could. Miserable me!” 

There was a long silence between us, and we 
only shook it off by a good-bye. We were 
both of us glad that the room was growing 
dark. 

But now I have the secret, and the word of it 
too. Praised be Saint Catharine of Elfton! 

And yet—yet—what is there new in this? 
When did we not know this—that the priest 
must make Christians by the Christ in himself? 
Priest, or layman either, can do nothing for his 
brethren except so. ‘Go ye into all the world 
. . . behold, I am with you always,” is for every 
one and for the pastor in a village. 

And yet again, new it was. Every truth is 
new, that moment when any one sees it to be 
true. 

Any one? Are truths often seen by any 
one? It mostly takes two toseeatruth. That 
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is why there is priest as well as people in a 
village: it is that every One in the flock may 
have a chance of meeting that Other with whom 
he can see the truth. 

However, to return, when they see it, the 
truth is new. Whenever, if that does ever 
happen, I am able to speak, and a listener 
able to receive from me, any intelligence of the 
Unseen Things, a truth springs new, as the fire 
springs when flint meets iron. So was this old 
truth a new one, when Catharine and I saw it 
together. 

I have the word now. Christ is in the priest 
reconciling the parish unto God. All of it lies 
in that word—service, sacrament, preaching, 
lecture, class, visiting, charity, lesson in school, 
prayer at the sick-bed, and—getting Stobbs and 
his boys to church. All are there in that word : 
one has only to draw them out of it. 
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That talk with Catharine was an_ epoch. 
‘Christ in the priest, reconciling the parish unto 
God.” Yes, the whole duty of the Rector of Elf- 
ton is in that word, and the rules of all his day’s 
work are threads that can be drawn out of it. 

But will the rules be any way different from 
those which tradition has given him ready made? 
By these his task is to hold services, minister 
sacraments, preach sermons, teach children, visit 
the people at home whether in sickness or in 
health, to set a good example by the life of him- 
self and his household, and to rebuke evil-doers. 
What difference is made in the character of my 
tasks by Catharine’s ‘‘ word”? 

None in the character : I have just these same 
things to do and no other. But in the propor- 
tioning of my labours a great difference. Per- 
haps the church service will take an altered place ; 
and my younger friends in Holy Orders who 
say a priest has to call his flock to church, and 
need not go after them in their homes, may be 
getting things upside down and inverting the 
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just ratio of Prayer and Pastoral Visitation. 
That is only my guess at present, and I shall 
have to verify it by experience. 

And then it makes all the difference in the 
hopefulness with which I ply one task or another. 
If I imagine my priestly efficacy is to be found 
all in the worships which I lead, then I must 
endure deep discouragement when the bulk of my 
flock keep outside the charmed circle. But if 
there are other ways in which my priesthood 
can succeed, and these are ways which will bring 
me near to the shy flock who evade my call to 
church, then hope is refreshed in me that Israel 
will be gathered. The old sun rejoices like a 
giant to run his course, though a course trodden 
a million million times, because he knows his 
beams can go everywhere, that they cannot be 
kept away from the fields of earth; that the 
seeds cannot refuse to quicken, or the flowers 
to open or the fruit to mature. And this pastor, 
not old, but a little worn, will sally out from the 
gate in his rose-hedge, refreshed with the wine 
of hopefulness, because he has caught sight of a 
way to let his light—if he have it—so shine be- 
fore men, that they cannot foil it by keeping 
under cover behind their cottage door or their 
haystack. 

Their haystack! That is a word I want. 
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Yes, my rustic man’s haystack is his castle, and 
there I must lay siege to him. He is wary as a 
frontier hillsman, and will not meet me in the 
open, on my chosen battle-ground, the floor of 
Elfton Church. He has been too much busied 
with his week’s work for that. (Nor can he be 
met often on his cottage floor either. He leaves 
his wife there, like a Transvaal warrior, and 
keeps out of range in his field till visiting hours 
are over.) Then my expeditions must march 
light-armed into the:heart of his country, follow 
him up to his fastnesses, his last ditch, hedge, or 
haystack ; there force him to surrender to the 
challenge of the gospeller. This is a campaign 
of exhilarating prospect. But in prospect at pre- 
sent it is ; itawaits experience. And, alas, experi- 
ence has such a way of belittling prospects which 
have been Ee Well, we shall see. 


Meanwhile tif Tam sounds to dara fiat and 
before I go on campaigns or raids on my own 
initiative, are the operations which I find pre- 
scribed by my Soldier’s Drill Book, the book of 
Common Prayer, and by the Whole Duty ofa 
Parish Priest, as tradition and convention has 
mapped it out for him. I see among these di- 
rections no mention of operations among hedges 


and stacks, but a house-to-house visitation seems 
5 * 
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contemplated in the instruction given me as a 
deacon to “search for the sick, poor, and impotent 
people of the Parish” and to convey what I 
should learn about them to the Curate (though 
the purpose specified is only that of the adminis- 
tration of alms); and also in the charge I re- 
ceived as priest to ‘‘use both public and pvzwate 
monitions and exhortations, as well to the sick 
as to the whole, within my Cure,” though this 
office again almost seems to be treated as a 
corollary to that of banishing erroneous doctrines. 
Where the Prayer-book has not been definite, 
Church tradition has been very clear: the Parish 
Priest ought to visit his people in their homes. 

Yes, he ought to visit their homes. But what 
ought he to do when he gets there? 

That is what I have often asked myself as my 
garden gate clicked behind me. Here am I, in 
that hour of relaxed fibre and flat spirits, which 
follows the luncheon that has followed a morn- 
ing’s work with the pen, starting out to do two 
and a half hours’ work within cottage doors. 
What good will it be? It isa good thing, no 
doubt, to do one’s duty as set down in the Army 
Instructions, whether one perceives its usefulness 
or no. It is a good thing to have a quieted con- 
science when, after entering the business done 
in the log book, the parson takes his tea-cup, 
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and forecasts pleasantly the next hour’s work, of 
which the use is easy to see, with a group of 
boys or of girls in a confirmation class, or a little 
knot of men who consent to search the Scriptures 
with him. There is this good, then, in my pro- 
posed exercise; and in some walks of life and 
labour, as that of a private in the infantry, it may 
be good enough to have kept the rules of the 
service, and to have a free breast at tea-time. 
Not however in the pastor’s walk. He, like the 
man surprised at Sunday labour by the Jesus of 
unwritten tradition, is blest in what he does only 
if he knows what he is doing. To go round 
these cottages, ask after the family health, com- 
pare notes on the weather, and then propose and 
carry out a brief reading from the Scripture, is 
indeed to observe the rules of the service as 
drawn up by clerical convention; but it is a 
thing which a pastor may do not knowing what 
he does. He may, that is, walk his round, be- 
cause this is what the incumbent, or else his 
curate, has to do or be a defaulting priest. He 
may think it an official ceremony, antiquated but 
unrepealed : a fiddle-faddle of Church pedants in 
the past, still enacted by ourselves because we 
are too dull or timid to think out a more reason- 
able service. Or he may more genially regard 
it as a cumbersome machinery for filling his 
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church on Sunday, according to the proverb, 
which begins to have somewhat a flavour of 
mustiness, that ‘‘ A house-going parson makes a 
church-going people;” and in that faith in re- 
sults he may starkly pursue a soulless method. 
This will be to do it, not knowing what he does. 
But I am sure we most of us want to know what 
we do, when we dip under the low lintel, and 
move to the chair by the oven. And it is the 
question I ask myself very often at that jaded 
third hour of afternoon. What ought I to do? 
Hold a Bible Class of one at the Keeper’s house, 
in the wife’s early afternoon leisure; or at the 
washerwoman’s, where only deaf granny is free 
to attend; or with Mrs Phlopp of the mill, 
whose encouragement of the proposal is, “It 
won't make any difference to me, sir”? Well, a 
class of one is worth my pains, if the class will 
listen to me. But I cannot think this operation 
is the proper norm of the pastoral visit. If my 
class of one is able to get to church, and hear 
me expound the Scripture there with the fulness 
and verve for which that better filled auditorium 
makes occasion, I am only encouraging absten- 
tion when I bring the bread of the Word toa 
sluggard’s door. Even if my auditor is really 
home-tied, I must not let the class become a 
routine, till granny thinks that the bailiffs visit 
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is to take her rent and the parson’s to read a 
chapter. 

Further, there is an incongruity in this re- 
ligious exercise. At a six weeks’ interval, or at 
briefest a month’s, a morsel of Bible and exposi- 
tion is dropped in the cottage: but it is only a 
morsel, and that morsel is probably quite un- 
rélated to anything which is concerning them 
at the time. What a frigid irrelevance is this 
random intrusion of a religious something, which 
does not run into the web of their current 
thoughts and lives. It is the new patch on the old 
garment. Really those fabled three in the boat 
nearing Niagara and death, who, when none of 
them could do the “something religious” which 
the emergency demanded, cried, “ Let’s have a 
collection” and passed a hat round, had hit on a 
hardly less “reasonable service” than sometimes 
and with some cottagers my cottage reading 
is. 

Or is it that I am to lecture my hostess—or 
host, if by chance he should be there—on the 
duty of church-going? Why, yes, sometimes. 
For though I quite understand the point of view 
of my friend the Vicar of Freebourne, who tells 
me he has too much respect for his parishioners, 
and for himself, ever to press them to come to 
church; I seem to discern in many of my grown- 
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up flock a childishness of mind and nature to 
which some tutorship on their pastor’s part is the 
just correlative, and need not wrong the self- 
respect of either. We do not scruple to ad- 
monish our children to go to church: why 
should I scruple to admonish these children of 
fuller growth? “Our minister's a very kind 
gentleman : he don’t say nothing to you if you 
doesn’t go to church,” said a parishioner, in 
praise of an incumbent whose Cure I leave un- 
named. A child’s saying, surely, though the 
child was grizzled and had a stoop. 

Yet only sometimes. An outrage on self- 
respect the parson’s lecture is, when it is de- 
livered and undergone not because the hearer is 
a child, but because he lives in a cottage and 
cannot afford not to listen to the Persona of 
the village. To draw to church our humbler 
parishioners with cords of fear or with bands of 
favour, is not indeed quite the sin (heaven grant, 
the fabled sin !) of him, whose Cure must certainly 
be nameless, who displayed a long roll of Com- 
municants induced (men said) af sixpence each ; 
but it is a sin in continuity with that alleged 
traffic in souls. 

Or yet again is it that I am to perform 
any religious transaction at all,—reading, prayer, 
lecture, anything? Must something professional 
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happen by necessity on a visit, and is it not to 
count as a discharge of the duty of pastoral 
visiting if what happens is nothing but a call of 
a friend upon a friend? Well, then, the good- 
wife who has sighted you through the blind at 
her garden gate, “puts herself in frame,” as 
George Herbert would phrase it; the frame of 
the private soldier on approach of the colonel. 
‘Hist! here’s the parson!” she whispers her- 
self. ‘Stand at attention for religion.” You do 
not want to be taken this way. 

What ought I then to do? 

Why, Pastor, you know very well what you 
ought to do, since your talk with the good kins- 
woman at the Place. You visit the homes, as 
you do all else, that you may render the priest’s 
office of “reconciling the parish unto God”. 


Whatever thing said or, done in those homes is elon 


likely to reconcile the inmates to God, that is the 
thing to say and do on a visit to a cottage. 
But how is a flock reconciled to God? As it 
was in the beginning, so is it and ever shall be : 
the reconciling of the world began in the found- 
ing of a Church of Christ at Pentecost, and that 
event, which it is the first and last task of the 
Christian theologian to analyse, but which has 
not yet yielded up its mystery—that event is, at 
the least, this. The few in whom the new divine 
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life was kindled, by some action of their person- 
ality occasioned the kindling in the three thousand 
of the same divine life: they drew these others 
into the touch of the fire fallen on themselves, and 
at the touch these many caught fire with them. 
That was the first carrying of the Tradition, and 
all other carryings are like it. The least apostolic 
pastor, who trudges village lanes, must do his 
work the apostles’ way ; must let the fire in him 
touch the fuel of these rustic hearts, must let the 
life that is his from Christ beat against the souls 
of brethren, till the beat of life wakes in them, 
and times itself to the rhythm of the divine current 
passing through a man to men. And for this 
conveyance of the Life the pastor’s house-to- 
house visitation is, after the ministry of Word 
and Sacrament within the church walls, his 
standing opportunity. What ought he to do 
upon a visit? What else but to live his life unto 
Christ, there, in intercourse with his people. Be 
himself, be the thing which the touch of the 
Christ has made himself to be, there, in touch of 
goodman, goodwife, lad, sister, child. Let the 
fire of the Spirit, whatever faint embers of it keep 
any glow in him, let this fire, if it cannot shine 
before men, yet burn beside them, that they too 
may catch it and go, though it be secretly, afire. 
Be himself, be the Christ that is in him, be fire, 
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be life, in touch of the people,—this is the work 
of Visitant. 


How long is it since the gate in the rose-hedge 
clicked behind me, and I stopped under the elm- 
boughs to muse, before reaching my cottagers' 
homes, what I was to do when I got there ? 
How long? The lapse of a revolution, a revolu- 
tion in this pastor’s art. But on! This evening, 
when I am back from my progress, I shall know 
how far I have come; for I shall know what kind 
of things can happen between me and them 
which can be a living of a life, a burning of a 
fire, and a kindling of soul on soul. 





HOUSE TO HOUSE 





JSuly—, 190—. 

An experiment has been made. I have done 
a week’s visiting in the light of Catharine's idea, 
and must try to garner the experiences. 

The cases, of which my book tells me there are 
thirty, which means the visitation of a quarter of 
my houses, seem to fall into two classes, the 
cases where something religious happened and 
the cases where it did not. By ‘“‘something re- 
ligious” I mean only something which would on 
the common estimate be called religious—a Bible 
reading and preachment on it, a prayer, an ad- 
monition to a religious practice. On another 
estimate than the common one the distinction of 
religious and non-religious melts away, at least 
for me, and under Catharine’s idea. But by pre- 
serving the distinction for the while and sorting 
my instances by it, I shall be the better able to 
examine them, and discover whether my own 
estimate is or is not the truer. | 

First then the cases where nothing happened. 
I take some of them in the order in which they 
stand on the pages of my Visiting Book. There 
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is a call at ‘‘Shepherd’s,” that is of course the 
Shepherd’s wife, where what happened was that 
I regretted to see the place of Thomas on the 
Sunday school bench so often vacant. Thomas, 
it proves, has been requisitioned to serve as maid 
of all work, now that Bessie had gone to a first 
place. We reasoned this out, and reference to 
religious observance was no doubt present, in- 
evitably, for it was Sunday school; but did it 
amount to “something religious”? Thento the 
Adkins, the latest tenants of a cottage whose in- 
habitants have been ‘transient and embarrassed 
phantoms” for long past, because their landlord 
and employer (in the next parish) is one whom 
a drinking bout turns into a tyrant of intolerable 
speech, and whom the bout overtakes at a very 
few weeks’ interval. For Adkins one crisis has 
been survived, but another issoon due, and what 
we have to talk of is how the family course had 
better be shaped. I give my vote for a timely 
move, though it may be to my own hindrance, 
for I like the pair well as parishioners, and am 
sick of the transience and embarrassment of this 
home. (I have got him a new place by my let- 
ter to a farmer at Longchurch.) On another day 
I was visiting Mrs. Downton, and here I was 
meaning to stir up alittle parochial zeal, and ex- 
hort her and her man to try to “back up the 
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parson,” being, as they are, social leaders in our 
circle. But the estate agent’s mason called 
about some repairs of the dwelling just as I drew 
towards my point, and this business of the world 
required some discussion, for which I had to make 
room. The visit missed its mark: but was it 
therefore of zo value? Perhaps, before the frus- 
tration, it had served to keep a friendship warm. 
Next door I had again a mission, and its failure. 
Here I was to remonstrate with Mrs Radbone 
on her consistent absence from church, but her 
girl of sixteen almost followed me in, and how 
could I reproach the mother ‘‘in front of ” the 
child? So all we did was to keep our friendship 
warm, this time by a discussion of a pilgrimage 
of protest against the last folly of the Government, 
which her husband’s Express reports to be 
planned by the stalwarts of Yarnchester. 

This same theme did duty another day when 
I visited my deaf parishioner at Last Tree 
Cottage, with whom I converse upon paper. 
How am | ever to do “something religious” on 
a pastoral visit for this dear woman, who cannot 
hear the word of God, even by shouting, “ which 
is not convenient”? To impart religious com- 
munications on slips of paper—which is our way 
with the secular—is practicable, I find, only when 
occasion has given one the starting-point. This 
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time it didnot. Yet an idea struck me as I came 
away. Could I not send her a letter, a Pastoral 
Epistle to one Elect Lady, at Christmas and 
Easter-tide? Surely yes. In the meanwhile it 
is not nothing that when the spectacles had been 
elaborately engineered on to her nose, and the 
eyes which serve her a little better than the ears, 
had mastered a thin and decorous joke about 
the Yarnchestrians at the gate of the House, the 
old mouth worked with a twitch of intelligence 
and satisfaction, at a moment’s outlook upon a 
world that can be seen and heard. She has had 
a moment of life unto that larger world, and will 
live on it in a way for days. That is not some- 
thing religious, but it is something. A deaf and 
nearly blind old woman has had a lucid moment. 

Alongside of this call I will put the lucid mo- 
ment I was able to bring to Mrs. Manichild. 
Something made me refer to an observation | 
had made in my last travel on the Continent. 
Interest awoke with a spasm. “Is things quite 
different over there? Do folks dress like we? 
Is it very dangerous going about there?” Then, 
after my soothing account of these matters, she 
corroborated it: ‘Yes, that Mrs. Gammidge 
that I used to know when I was in Penfield, she 
told me there was a lady from Australia came 
over to England, and you couldn’t tell her from 
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an English person”. Which brought to mind 
a friend of my boyhood, who read a letter from 
her daughter just married in New South Wales, 
and appealed to me, ‘‘O sir, I do hope he baint 
a black man”. Now what is—I do not say, the 
world—but the British Empire to these folk? 
Here is a field fora pastor and teacher, who will 
teach our peasantry to know something of Eng- 
land and her opportunity. If that is not religious 
it can easily be made so: and if not, still he will 
not have wasted time. 

Next come two cases which are always pro- 
blems to me as pastoral visitor. Sophia——is 
one in whose parlour I feel creep over me the 
long garment of the hypocrite, and am tempted to 
hurl it off with some gesture of an unpastoral 
ferocity. Her neighbours say she is a ‘‘hum- 
bug,” and I do not need their hint. Now how 
is the ‘“‘something religious” to be done with 
her? Until I have found the occasion—some 
convictable lie or imposture of hers, to be the 
text-for my prophecy—lI cannot tell this person 
of her sin: but until I have told her, I really 
cannot speak to her of religion. It would but 
oil more her unctuosity, while it shamed and 
revolted myself. To ask for her Bible and read 
a passage to an auditor who is saying to herself 
“This is what pee for; and, if I seem to 
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like it, my coals at Christmas can be more de- 
pended on,” would be a profanity. Well, well, 
some day I shall get her, if I wait. 

The case of Mary Drinkwater is different, 
yet alike a puzzle. What is the matter here 
is, in the parable of a candid neighbour, that 
‘‘whatever you gives her only goes down her 
neck”: and I use this clue so far as to give 
nothing but coals, which cannot well take that 
route. But I have used it no further. That 
kind of testimony can never make me a text for 
an arraignment: if parson could be said to lis- 
ten to gossip, even if the gossip were true as 
gospel, where would he stand with his people? 
No, wait and watch. But that means going 
there very often without something religious 
happening. 

And is not the following instance, the last I 
am going to cite, a typical one? Mrs. Jones is 
the wife of the head gardener at the Place. 
They are a couple in early middle age, have no 
children, and are an established institution not 
separable in thought from Elfton. To them, as 
to the wicked in the Psalmist’s view, ‘“‘come 
no changes” ; life’s current flows like a mill-lade 
above the wheel. No cares, no events knock 
at their door with the demand for a more ener- 
getic religiousness, than that which is ministered 
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by their equable church-attendances, and obser- 
vance of at any rate the Second Table of the 
Decalogue. How should my call on the lady 
of the gardens have any different character from 
that which I pay to the lady of the rectory in 
any parish of my Deanery? There is generally 
no religious happening at the rectory ; and I see 
not why there should be at the gardener’s cot- 
tage. Therefore though no one could know 
from overhearing our talk that Mrs. Jones and 
I are both of us Christians and one of us a 
Christian minister, I look back on my visit there 
this week without a twinge of honest self-re- 
proach. But, indeed, I was doing my pastor’s 
business even there, for I came out of her door 
knowing three times as well as before what the 
earthly estate of gardener is. For she had been 
expounding to me the menage of a ducal garden 
where her father had been second in command ; 
the discriminated duties of “garden boys” and 
“house boys” and ‘crock boys,” the cares that 
break such a royal gardener’s sleep at the season 
when the blossom blows and the peach ripens, 
the rheumatics which break his body by the 
heats and damps of the ‘‘ houses” conspiring 
with the east wind outside. If ever now I meet 
a duke’s gardener or his crock-boy, shall I not 
make a better pastor for him? 
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But this last has carried me past what I was 
meaning to set down, which is that there are 
other Mrs. Joneses in other parishes, and if the 
rector, when he calls on his, thinks it is of faith 
and duty to introduce religion as a feature of 
every visit, he will often find himself an embar- 
rassed man. 

And his disembarrassment must come by his 
learning that “preach the word in season, out 
of season,” is not the full text of the Instructions 
to the Pastor. That vigorous paradox is, even 
within its own range, a word which must be 
taken with a grain of good sense. But its range 
does not cover our task. It is not enough to 
preach the word, unless that be a figure and 
means ‘“‘to make kindle the life”. For what I 
am beginning to perceive is that not only the 
spoken Word of God is quick and powerful, 
but that life can also kindle by many another 
touch than that of chapter and verse or of the 
syllables of a prayer. 


Why, yes, it can certainly kindle by other 
touch than the spoken Word, and to perceive 
this is very needful for my encouragement in 
this visiting routine. But my old-fashioned 
friend, the doyen of our Clerical Society, who 
never sits long on a cottage chair without send- 
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ing one hand to the Testament in his left pocket 
or the Prayer Manual in his right, has not 
founded his practice upon sheer mistake. The 
Writ must be a maim way of saving souls, 
though he has not had much eye for the many 
other ways: the Bible is a chosen vessel for the 
conveyance of the Tradition which gives life, 
though the choice of this is not the rejection of 
those. For, when one remembers the obvious, 
Christianity was taught the world by Christ, 
not by Christians. The fact of the Incarnation 
was brought within the touch of men by a life, 
its acts and words and movements of the heart, 
which were perceived by the senses of witnesses. 
We see and hear and feel these things through 
their senses who perceived them, and this testi- 
mony comes to us in the only way in which it 
could, by a written report. There cannot bea 
question whether the pastor shall use his Bible 
in the cottage, but only the question when, and 
how much, and in what ways. Do my week’s 
notes make me any wiser than I was last Satur- 
day as to the when and the how of Bible-read- 
ing? 

Yes, my notes. For am I not beginning (in 
what I have just written) to corrupt judgment 
by theory, when what I am after is experience ? 
Let us see what has happened. 
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I was in Widow Easton’s slip of a cabin 
under the ladder which climbs to the hutch of a 
garret where her bed is. (Her quarters are 
really a compartment of the populous house 
next her, and her space is very liberally given, 
in proportion.) I read, as here I do always, for 
her legs are bad and cannot take her to hear the 
Word in church. What passage I chose did 
not matter very much, I think. It is the open- 
ing of the page, the sounding of words known 
to come from it, that matters. Association 
wakes at once a whole existence in her, sym- 
pathetic with the Unseen, and “immediately 
she is in the Spirit”. She could do as much, 
then, for herself, by opening and reading? Not 
so well. Do I not remember an eight years 
child on a footstool, and his mother reading to 
him, “ He spoke of love such love as spirits 
feel, In worlds whose course is equable and 
pure...” It was the dawn of poetry in the 
child, such poetry as that child could have. 
But it was out of something in the reader that 
the dawn broke. Tell me out of what, and I 
will tell you why Parson’s reading helps Widow 
Easton to be “in the Spirit”. 

On one of my borders stands 

a lodge in a vast wilderness 
With boundless contiguity of shade, 
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such as the poet sighed for, while its actual in- 
habitant, the second keeper's childless wife, is 
sighing all the while for a village street, or at 
least a semi-detached neighbour. For much of 
the year she sees little of her husband by day, 
nor much with any certainty at night, and hears 
no sound of mortals except the cluck of the 
cock pheasant and the rap of the baker’s man. 
She stands a good chance of being “made one 
with nature,” which another poet thought a happy 
thing, though to others of us this seems a descent 
in the scale of intelligent life. ‘‘ When one 
comes to the monastery one thinks no more,” 
said the monk, being congratulated by the tra- 
veller on his opportunities for reflection. Mrs. 
Keeper has gone to the cloister ; how does she 
find it as a medium of that intellectual life by 
which man is distinguished from cock pheasants ? 
It was here that, after bringing her some tidings 
of the world outside her pale, I proposed a read- 
ing, and (I forget by what selection) we took the 
chapter of the Widow’s Mite. At this passage 
I paused to comment, though she is not a widow 
nor was I aiming at her charity ; and I gave her 
the setting of the story, the Court of the Women, 
the almsboxes there with their trumpet mouths, 
the requirement of a farthing as a minimum alms. 
How she sat up at this! “Well now, sir, I 
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never knew about that before.” How could she 
indeed, and why should she? But that was not 
the point. The point was that something in- 
tellectual had happened to her, and that on a 
week day. Her mind had received an aliment 
and had come alive by it. The clock of her 
reasoning machine had got a shake and again 
was ticking. That is not what a Bible reading 
is for? I do not know that : I think it is one of 
the things it is for. Set the works of the clock 
going, and both the hands move: get the sus- 
pended animation awake in the lungs, and you 
may then wake the circulation too : start the life 
in the mind, and the life in the emotions may 
march in train with it: help Mrs. Keeper to 
come awake in that part of her organism where 
she thinks, and you may waken that organ in 
her by which she can be “in the Spirit ”. 

And indeed we were very soon speaking to- 
gether of matters more relevant to man’s spiritual 
estate than is the shape of Jewish almsboxes. 

But again this is not the point which I am 
seeking to make just now. What struck me in 
the Keeper’s lodge was this potency of the Bible 
on the intelligence. There is more to be said 
for Luther’s “open Bible” than some of our 
Evangelicals remember to say for it. It is an 
instrument of salvation indeed, if not, as some 
of them fancy, the only one. But also it is the 
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liberal education of the multitude ; and where is 
for them the educational curriculum which com- 
petes with it on equal terms? See my Jewish 
almsboxes! What a stimulus had I lent the 
stagnant thoughtfulness of this solitary by dis- 
covering to her their shape! But why? Because 
these almsboxes were in the Book. Had I de- 
scribed to her another model, not less ingeniously 
conceived, the collapsible cardboard collection 
box which a philanthropic society issues (with a 
prudence I half doubt) to my school children, I 
think her fervour would not have been stirred 
from its depths. If, not Mr. Joseph Smith of 
the C. P. F. S.,! but even an Edison had diverted 
his faculty to such constructions, the results 
would not have kindled her so. For this was 
something in the Book, and she had not known 
it, but, behold, now she knew. That put the 
fire in her. These holy happenings in the Bible, 
—they were real happenings, then! Those old 
Jews had real almsboxes, and very curious ones 
too, when you came to know how they were 
made. Why, then, all the rest of it might be 
real too: Peter a real man who caught live fish, 
Matthew a real man who took the rates from 
you, Luke a real doctor, like the gentleman who 
attended to your eyes at the County Hospital 

1[Perhaps, Children’s Pestering of Friends Society. 
Editor of Diary.] 
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on Wednesdays. Allin the Bible was as true 
as life, and you could understand it as well. 
“Stimulus” did I call it? It is more: it is Con- 
version ; the conversion of a mind, the turning 
of it to look at the light and the real objects, not 
the shadows of them only. Conversion of the 
mind ; and, in the train of that, if God so bless 
his unskilful evangelist, a turning to God also 
of the soul. 

The lady of the forest lodge is a solitary. 
Not so the carpenter's wife. She has companions 
who are with her all day, and sometimes only 
too much with her all night. One can talk, one 
walk, and the third is the weanling on her knee. 
I entered there, and said to myself: ‘La Santa 
Famiglia, scuoladi Natura”. But to her I said, 
when I had appraised aloud that Artist’s tender 
modelling of the rounded limbs, “ Now we have 
to be thinking about this little one’s education. 
You see it is you that have to be her first 
‘governess’ and give the Bible lesson. Don’t 
you think our best Bible reading will be some- 
thing you can study, so as to teach these young 
ones before they come to school?” She sees 
that. So we take—ah! what pages ought one 
to take for the lessons of the mother’s knee? But 
I will not risk stirring disagreement in whoever 
reads these notes by any profession of belief on 
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my part in the field of religious education. I 
read the pages which I judged she was likely to 
teach and baby to learn. Whether they were 
the aptest I do not know ; but I know the mother 
that afternoon received the Word with more 
readiness of mind and searched with me the 
Scriptures with warmer wish to find, because she 
was going to do something with what she learnt, 
and that a something for her child. 

Not a masterpiece of the School of Nature is 
the family of Wakem, two doors away. Mrs. 
Wakem is married, rather late in life, to a carter, 
and their household is shared by a nephew. 
She is the religious woman of my parish ; pro- 
fessionally so, | mean, for we have several others, 
but these are all only amateurs. She does not 
come to my church, indeed, though a Church- 
woman, and one-time communicant in a previous 
parish, but that is because she cannot spare the 
time for it, having to attend “a place of worship”. 
This is a room at the outskirts of Lullingford. 
Her nephew is in the same case, and even more 
tied, for when I looked in to ask them to join 
the parish in the Service of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, I saw he had, as he told me, too much 
on hand; he had his coat off and was getting 
ready his prophecies for the place of worship. 
This nephew is a great joy to her; they have, 
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she tells me glowingly, “such beautiful talks”. 
This is well, for the husband disappoints her : 
she can no more get him to “a place of wor- 
ship,” though I fan the fire of her attempt, than 
I can get him to church. She does not know 
what will become of Joe,—any more than of the 
rest of her neighbours. I once discussed his pro- 
bable future with her, admitting an ignorance not 
less than her own, but venturing to look at some 
faint signals I discerned of hope for an honest, 
temperate, hard-working labourer and a kind 
husband, and good son, who was never seen in 
my back seats or in Puddingbag-End either - 
but she only sighed. This had led on, however, 
to what she told me at its close had been “a 
beautiful talk,” and to an act, here at least, in 
her cottage, and at last, of Common Prayer, 
from which she rose with an irradiation, that 
made me think ‘“peradventure this religious 
woman also is an amateur”. Yesterday I said 
nothing about Joe; but her gloom last month 
about Elfton religion interpreted for me the sour 
rejection to-day of my conjunction “to come just 
this once, when we want to pray for the union 
of a/ Christians”. My text was now found for 
me. “ Well, then, since you can’t come to church, 
let us think about it here at home. Will this do 
for us?” and I read St. Paul on Charity. Then, 
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invoking silently the spirits both of Charity and 
of Subtlety, I turned my stream of comment full 
upon the soil of that woman’s heart. Did it 
water that soil at all, did it enter? Heaven for- 
give me if I misjudge : to me it seemed the stream 
ran off it, as off a lava crust, slightly hissing. 

But perhaps I do misjudge; or, if not that, 
still reading and comment may have been not 
lost. For the Word of God zs quick and power- 
ful and piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
the hardest crust of human righteousness. May- 
be its arrow lodged, haeret latert vitals arundo, 
and hurts her to her health. Be that as it may, 
for such times as this the Word is, and to such 
as she it is preached in season. 

Now in these four homes the standing pro- 
blems as to the when and how of Bible reading 
seem to have solved themselves pretty well. 
That, however, is, no doubt, what has made me 
select them in my review. But does the rest of 
the week give me an answer to that besetting 
question, How read the Scriptures to a peasant 
and feel no shame or scruple in the act? For 
shame and scruple are always hanging about 
one. ‘Is this a charm | am rehearsing, a ritual 
I am marching through, an opus which oferatur, 
a parson’s job by which Parson’s conscience is 
delivered: or is it a real action and a fruitful, 
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honourable to a true man’s manhood, and worthy 
of a vowed man’s vows?” It is the real and the 
worthy, if it is an action in which at the touch 
of the reader's voice there passes to the listener, 
life ; if an intelligence of things unseen surprises 
a vision which was narrowed all the week else 
to spades and ploughs, to thimbles and sauce- 
pans ; if a sympathy with things true, high, just, 
pure, lovely, is softly set on fire, because to this 
man or this woman your hand has reached the 
lamp of life. 

That cannot always be. A son of peace is not 
in every house. Nor, if he be there, can your 
message always prosper, in all moods. But 
neither can your worships, priest, prosper always ; 
and yet by these in the morning you sow your 
seed and in the evening withhold not your hand. 
Do not then in your sowing of the written word 
wait too much for opportunity, too much ob- 
serve the wind and regard the clouds,—the fitful, 
vagrant wind of your own feeling, the damping 
clouds round your disciple’s heart. Opportunity 
comes indeed in the disciple’s spirit and yours, 
but here and there only, on a yesterday, or ona 
morrow, not to-day. But one half of the op- 
portunity lies always in yourself. You are the 
steel to your listener’s flint, and the spark, which 
is of neither, will not spring in him without you, 
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No, the sacred syllables of the book you read 
him, not even they are the steel which strikes 
the sacred fire. For that fire is life, and it 
springs only when that which lives, be it God, 
or God within a mortal man, meets that which 
can come to life if only it can meet with the 
Alive. Which means, in humbler language, that 
when occasion does not prompt the Scripture apt 
for your listener's then passing hour, and you 
have already gone over all those Scriptures which 
fit a peasant’s every hour, all the Gospel of ‘‘ Be 
not anxious,” and of “I will give you rest,” then, 
Pastor, do not fear to teach him according to 
“your gospel,” your own. Teach him the things 
you have learnt, that which you have seen and 
heard and handled declare to him, that he may 
have fellowship in this with you. That narrow 
vision of the whole truth which has been most 
revealed in this humble, limited, stammering 
prophet, yourself—teach this, and seek the chapter 
which can be its text. In your pulpit guard the 
contrary rule: there beware of the favourite 
doctrine, the aspects which are most open to 
you, the truths in the lighting up of which you 
shine most strongly ; for in that pulpit you are 
twice every week. In the cottage you are not 
so often. Also the cottager loves you to repeat 


yourself ; for I have myself overheard him talk 
“1 
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with his friend in the street about a stranger who 
preached extempore in my pulpit: “I liked he 
very well to-night, I did: when he said it, then 
he said it over again, look see, and when he said 
it third time, I come to understand ’un”. 


Really, I must get along faster. For here are 
quite many pages of diary about reading Scrip- 
ture on a cottage visit, whereas the mark I set 
out for was fixed by the question : ‘‘ Must Scrip- 
ture or something religious of any kind be the 
scope of the parson’s call?” Now is not this to 
dawdle, or at least to wander? I hardly think 
so : for to learn by experience where Scripture is 
in place should help one to learn where it may 
properly be away. This is not all. My notes 
of reading-incidents have made me see clearer 
what visiting is for. It is not for the Bible-read- 
ing, even when the Bible is read; it is for the 
touch of a life upon a life, for which the reading 
is the opportunity or else is nothing. But this 
observation has singularly lighted up for me my 
task. Now I can review with far more intelli- 
gence my instances of a third class, and last ; those 
visits which are less than visitations but more than 
calls; where something is done, beyond keeping 
a friendship warm, but that something is not 


) 


called of men “religious ”. 
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But here I vow I will not dawdle, nor, unless 
I forget. myself, even wander; but will go 
straight up to each cottage door and straight 
away from it again. No, even that will be too 
lengthy. I must send the figures past like 
figures in a cinematograph, only not at random, 
but marshalling them in the procession into 
groups, according as | can sort my relations with 
them. For how these vary! Isee at once five 
quite distinct capacities in which I am acting in 
my village, five character-parts which this Person 
of the parish has to personate in turn. I am 
Agent of an Enquiry Office, Family Friend and 
Adviser, Medical (First Aid) Expert, Captain of 
Industry, and Leading Citizen. Almost every 
aspect of this many-sided self beckons to me 
from the pages of this week’s entries in my 
parish-book ; but for illustration these instances 
are too few ; they must serve only as cadves, and 
be filled up to their strength by calling up the 
reserves, which memory at their suggestion can 
mobilise. Well, then, I am parish Enquiry 
Office. Lizzy, sixteen, at Lane End, wants a 
place as “‘tweeny”; Bertie, fourteen, the am- 
bitious, will not go on the land and aims no 
lower than at back-house boy in a rectory like 
mine; and the Hunt family want to move to 


another cowman’s place because the family has 
v4 * 
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outgrown this cottage. Ask Parson if he knows 
where to send her, him, them; if he does not, 
then find the opening and get it by his letter. 
Yeomen Black has to shift, because Farmer 
wants his paddock for an orchard and his cot- 
tage for a labourer; and there is a house and 
seven acres to be rented nine miles away. But 
maybe the bargain is a bad one. No one there 
will tell a stranger, Yeoman Black, the truth 
about the land; but Parson may know the Vicar 
or the Squire and get a hint that saves the family 
from bankruptcy. (Ah! that isa thing the poor 
cannot afford to buy—the truth about matters of 
fact. ) 

Then Family Friend. The Bartons, eight in 
family, told me I was that, and they would 
always so remember me, when on the autumn 
evening before they flitted we held round their 
table in the stripped room our brief Farewell 
Service, the Itinerarium from my office book ; a 
demure rank of six, tidy as a choir and more 
devout, and Father in a corner ; and the blessing 
was pronounced in terms of their present need ; 
and for the last time Phil, the youngest, my 
silent lover, took and gave the kiss of peace. 
And when two evenings later new chairs and 
pictures lined the walls, and an even larger troop 
clustered round to see what like our new Parson 
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be, and we ranged them, the whole nine, round 
the room to ask a blessing on the new home— 
well, I think there came back a blessing too on 
a friend to whom the strangers found they were 
come. 

Yes, yes, and it was friend, more than priest, 
who sat with a young husband at night, listening 
the stir of nurse and the doctor overhead, and 
waiting to learn whether the new light of life 
just kindled in his home was to put out the yet 
more dear. And the same was better priest, be- 
cause also friend, when the thanksgiving could 
be offered by the bedside, where Job laid down 
the bonnie three days’ child from off his lap to 
kneel beside the mother. 

These were incidents of October last. But 
it was only yesterday that Mrs. Markham made 
me confidant of the troth plighted between her 
Sarah and Bert Alston, the young mason from 
Bootington. It was as family friend, not pro- 
spective officiant, that I had this confidence : 
though I did not forget to extemporise an office 
with mother and daughter for the consecration 
of this adventure. And when two months ago 
I looked in on a wedding party at our shop, my 
status there was not that I had just ‘“‘tied the 
knot,” but that I had been counsellor to the 
young people at a stage of love’s course where 
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the groom’s worldly difficulties made its course 
run not smooth. 

Sometimes it is not love, but love’s breach 
which calls for the friend of both their houses ; 
as when on Tuesday I was arbitrator in a 
boundary dispute between old Sam and the 
semi-detached new arrival, ‘‘that were allus a 
quarrelsome one, when he were here before, and 
they had to get ’un away from Finchton, ’cause 
he did use to throw things at ’em,”—at those, to 
wit, who were more near than dear. Sam con- 
tended that this new-old parishioner had dug up 
and annexed to his cabbage-ground five inches 
of a grass path common to the rivals ; and I up- 
held him, but with a rider to the effect that “we 
were not in want of any squabbling here.” 

That was a much worse business, though, 
months ago between the Johnson and the Jack- 
son families, who had been as dear as near, till 
by malign misguidance a swarm of bees settled 
on the Irish yew. The yew was rooted in 
Jackson’s border, but then Mrs. Johnson, she 
tang ’em first. When I interposed the dispute 
had grown already almost beyond arbitrative skill, 
although the actual matter and value in dispute, 
the swarm, had been destroyed by the woman 
in possession, as if she had been the false mother 
in a judgment of Solomon. It was far more in 
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sorrow than in anger that she did it, for not al- 
ways ‘‘blessed are those in possession,” and this 
possessor was feeling most unblest over the 
broken friendship. 

This was how I understood the action at the 
time, not having yet learned that mystical religion 
of the village bee-keeper, by the law of which the 
swarm must die over which there ‘have been 
words,” because these bees will ‘‘ bring no good ”. 
In this case not even the sacrifice brought good, 
at least not promptly. The extinction, in the 
family bucket, of the bees did not extinguish the 
bitterness : it took all of us three weeks to get 
the two at one again, dear women. 

Then there was last year, the cat that caught 
its leg in a rat-trap set by Mrs. Farnham in her 
wood-shed. She was charged by the owner 
with its blood and torture, because —-— but this 
plot is too complicated to suit my accelerated 
method. However, this time the disputants did 
not extinguish the cat. I had to befriend the 
two houses for months before the cat’s blood was 
washed out from exasperated memories. 

It is far harder to be true family friend when 
the foes are of the same household ; and in this 
week’s records I can find no brighter spot than 
the moment when Mrs. Fuller told me that Tom 
was quite a different man. Months ago Tom 
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had made peace by making a solitude; he had 
gone off to live at a married sister's. But not 
before he had becalled her up and down, called 
her everything he could lay his hand to, and, in 
short, abused her to all eternity : nor were words 
the hardest things which passed. But now, he 
never goes to Lullingford of an evening, never 
gives her a wry word, and he'll take Bessie (hers 
not his) on his knee and let her comb his hair 
ever so long. All which she, with too much 
gratefulness, lays to Tom’s having took to heart 
what Parson said to him in the field. 

She makes overmuch of Parson’s usefulness. 
But I suppose I really am a friend in need, 
whenever my face is seen inside that lone house 
on the edge of No-man’s-land Common, where 
Hester Upcot drees her weird. Her husband 
is artisan turned field-hand (no matter why) ; 
their wages are halved by it, and the children, 
the prettiest I know, are in this wilderness grown 
as shy as a brood of fauns and sylvans. Yes, a 
friend inside that door is a friend indeed. 

Medical Expert. That is not indeed what I 
am, but appears to be what I am for, in the 
vulgar estimation. Well, yes, those quinine pills 
I ministered to Jarvis did take his cold away, 
and it was I who told Hobson the Mineral 
Water Hospital at Farwells would cure his 
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rheumatics, and got him a ticket for it; and I 
suppose it was a kind of First Aid that I rendered 
Mrs. Thomas when I led her husband home the 
last quarter of a mile from Lullingford, where he 
had gone for company, and removed his boots, 
when she had gone off queer in the vain effort 
todoso. But now I seem to have donea miracle. 
A week ago I found little Jessie Pulbrook en- 
cumbered with a wart on the forehead. ‘‘ Come,” 
I said ‘‘we will see if we can cure it.” And 
with my finger I traced a circle round it thrice, 
pronounced an impromptu formula of solemn 
nonsense, and bade her look for its removal. 
On my word it is gone! Next time we have a 
drought this Medicine Man will be sent for to 
the farms. 

And no doubt I can give some of them here a 
start as medical adviser. While Widow Jacks 
still maintains that she cured a ‘“‘pimonia” by 
cutting hairs off the nape of the patient’s neck, 
making a sandwich of them, and persuading a 
dog outside the door to eat it (“‘ There was some 
one by when I first tried, so I come back: then 
when that person was gone away, | popped out 
again and give it he, and if you'll believe me, that 
child got well in two days”); and while for an ob- 
stinate whooping-cough she prescribes under 
seal of secrecy the remedy, ‘‘ Let a black fellie kiss 
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her”; and while Miss Blackett believes she can 
readjust a slipped knee or elbow—while these 
things are thus, I am the best medical practitioner 
in my flock. For through my Ambulance course 
I became that wisest of men who knows that he 
knows nothing, and I baulk Miss Blackett, and 
make them wait for the doctor. 

Then even Captain of Industry. Of parochial 
and social industry only, to be sure, for we are 
a real village, not an Industrial Village. But 
so far as the reproach of the Established Church, 
that she gives her lay members no share in her 
work, is to be wiped out in Elfton, it must be 
the responsibility of the Head of the Church in 
that place to find his lay folk thingstodo. This 
Head is a very unsuccessful captain of such 
industry, but he finds a job now and then as 
he potters round the parish. A problem is how 
to get Mrs. Stubbs, having young children, to 
church. “ Ask next door to havethem. Ah! you 
can't? have quarrelled? Well, ask your niece 
Jane Smith. She won’t do because she don't 
understand little "uns? Then, get her to take 
Mrs. Jones’s two and Mrs. Jones take yours. 
Oh, that can’t be either ? Why, it’s like the 
puzzle of the man with the fox and the goose 
and the basket of peas to take across a ferry one 
by one. I see: I'll tell your man that if he 
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won’t come to church himself, the next thing to 
it will be to mind baby.” But he doesn’t do it, 
and Mrs. Stubbs does not get to church. 

Another problem is to get John Butterford 
free to come to ‘“‘Sacriment in the morning,” 
and I pointed out to Robert Simmonds that to 
enable John, by milking his cows for him, would 
be an act of almost holy Fellowship. Robert 
agreed. John did not come, however. 

Also I have a small staff of younger boys and 
girls holding a commission to persuade daddy 
to see them to evening church across the down. 
Daddy does not come, however. 

Passing to the opposite social pole I waylay 
the Sanitary Inspector whose horse and gig it is 
Alfred Summer's privilege to see after, and give 
him the hint that Alfred would sometimes come 
across for evening service, if an exchange of 
labours at that hour were manageable. The In- 
spector says, ‘“ O certainly,” and he will see to it. 
But Alfred does not come somehow. 

And as Elsie Barnet is feared to come alone 
to the Rectory for Confirmation Class, Sophy 
Jukes is engaged to come with her for the first 
lesson at least, though Sophy was ‘‘done” last 
year. And, if you will believe me, Elsie came. 

More easily a schoolboy can be enlisted to 
be drawer of water for a tottery Granny, ora 
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hewer of wood for a rheumatic Gaffer. And the 
day when Tom, Bertie, and Jarge rigged the 
lantern screen for the lecturer on the Kraka- 
toan islanders, carried his bag and lantern-case 
from his last night’s host, arranged the benches 
of the auditorium, and were included by name 
in the Chairman’s vote of thanks as “some of our 
leading laymen,’—that day was to them their 
greatest hitherto. 

Now last Iam to be Leading Citizen, and 
stimulate the political life of the village. For 
this I make a round of calls and beat them up 
for a meeting in the schoolroom. These calls 
I perhaps misclass, when | distinguish them as 
among my secular visits. To me they are 
essentially pastoral, since politics are a part of 
our religion according to my gospel. Probably 
this is because I am a shockingly bad politician, 
the despair of the county electoral agents. But, 
however, I am zealous in my canvass, not indeed 
for rural votes but for rural judgments, on my 
own side or the other; and when the question 
is of a parent’s rights in his child’s religious 
teaching, or of the sanity of tunnelling the 
Channel, then I think it a harvest of my pastoral 
work if I can induce a score or score and a half 
of men and women to sit round the schoolroom 
stove with me, and help guide the nation’s mind. 
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Reporters are not present, else you might hear 
that the Rector was voted into the Chair, and 
opened the discussion, followed by one of the 
Churchwardens and three or four other speakers 
at less length. But you would miss what you 
would much rather hear; how another church 
official, a stipendiary, at the invitation of the 
Chairman expressed in words much weighed his 
preference for things as they are, and illustrated 
past stages of the question by incidents in his 
own career; how “‘Governess” more coyly, and 
on courteous pressure, described the concern felt 
by her profession in the proposed legislation ; 
followed by a matron, who, on the earnest appeal 
of the Chair, asked: “ Well, if they ain’t going 
to teach them ¢Aaz, why, what are they going to 
teach them? They'd be right down owdacious 
and obstropulous without ¢a¢?” And again, if 
the Channel Tunnel were the subject of debate, 
our reporter would omit the contribution of Mrs. 
Symes, who, referring to alleged facilities of 
knowing better our transpontine neighbours, 
said she would rather not mix with them for her 
part: “they do eat such things”. Pressed to 
illustrate, she breathes the scandal deprecatingly : 
“Why, frogs and sich”. Interest in her view is 
eclipsed by that which Gaffer Game conciliates, 
when he breaks out with: ‘“‘ Well, there was a 
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young chap as I did know down Dosset Way as 
did eat frogs; eat ’em alive, he did ; little uns, 
look see. Yes, I’ve a-seed he peck ’em out of 
the water, he ’ud, and jest swallie ‘em down, he 
‘ud : ‘twur when I wur in Dosset.” No one felt 
able to carry the argument beyond this, and the 
meeting broke up having spent an agreeable 
evening. 


The pastoral intercourse from which I have 
culled these latter samples would not be de- 
scribed as “something religious”. It is, however, 
a certain communion of the pastor with his 
people’s life. And this can be something re- 
ligious, according as he makes it so. 


WHAT THE PARSON IS FOR 





What is acountry clergyman for? That is the 
question which I should like to answer to myself 
as a result of a week’s experiment in one main 
branch of his prescribed labours, house-to-house 
visiting. The shower of experiences has fallen 
on my mind : let me see what shape the thought 
takes which exhales from its surface. 

It is not that thought of myself and my office 
with which I came to Elfton. Then I supposed 
I knew what Elfton’s parson was for. He was 
to save souls by ministry of the Word and Sac- 
raments, and that the people might come to this 


going people” had, as it were, the strength of an 
axiom. 

It is now quite clear to him that the proverb 
isnot axiomatic. It is true, as proverbs are true: 
that is, it tends to be true. The shepherd who 
knows little of his flock may fairly count on seeing 
little of them in church: but the shepherd who 
knows them well, must not beas sure that he will 
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going, but not ¢e cause. Why the country folk 
go to church in one place and in another do not 
go, is a fact for which the explanation must be 
sought mainly outside the Visiting-book, and 
will be often found in the somewhat old history 
of the place. In the country ‘‘we mostly does 
as we be used to do”. A village congregation 
grows and recedes like a glacier. The glacier 
advances because the snows were abundant on 
the hill slopes some winters ago : retires, because 
that nourishment was denied. A congregation 
grows because some cause in the past, let us 
hope a diligent shepherd some few reigns ago, 
imparted a momentum of which the effect has at 
last crawled down the valley. It refuses to ad- 
vance, even under earnest shepherding, because 
the original momentum has been exhausted and 
the new impulse is not due to be felt till a time 
when others shall have entered into his labours. 
Well, is not that what the shepherd was told to 
expect? One soweth and another reapeth. 

But I would have the pastor forget the pro- 
verb, It makes him think too much about the 
people’s church-going, as if that was his scope,— 
to bring them to church. His scope is vaster ; 
he is to bring them to life. The church-gate is 
a door by which they can enter into life, but the 
gate of life is not so strait as this. Else how sad 
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a man were the country pastor, or at least this 
one who writes. No. A better rule for his 
labours is the “if that by azy means | may save 
some of them” of the evangelist who became all 
things to all men. Into the priest’s hands is 
given not the worship only of his community, 
but the common life unto God : this he is to seek 
to kindle by the touch of whatever fire of life 
God may have kindled in the unworthy minister, 
by the grace of his Ordination and also other 
bestowal. That touch can be made by preach- 
ing, prayer and sacrament ; but, made so, it 
reaches with frequency and immediacy only the 
lesser part of his community; there must be 
some other way for the more part. There is. 
It is the way of living in vital contact with the 
people's life, so that what passes in him may im- 
part itself to them. That is already the way in 
which, as it is, any community of men maintains 
the life secular. We call that “example, influ- — 
ence, sympathy, the force of public opinion”. 
Mainly it is an unordained pastorate of a few, 
who are as prophets to the multitude, and hourly 
renew in the many the effect, at least, of a tra- 
dition, of which the name is fully known only to 
the few. Thus it is with the secular and tem- 
poral tradition; and thus too with the sacred 


and eternal. For is not this the Incarnation, — 
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God living in vital contact with His people’s life, 
so that what passed in Him there might impart 
itself to them? The Incarnation, I mean, if not 
in its total fact, yet in its historical moment, the 
Christ ministry. 

The priest’s task then is no less than to make 
the- tradition pass to his people by the Word 
and Sacrament, and by the touch of a life in him 
on lives of theirs. The way of doing this is to 
live along side of the people; and the simplest 
way of doing that.is to go to their homes and 
talk with them: read the Scripture, no doubt, 
speak the interpretation, pray the prayer; but 
also talk with them, learn their affairs, give his 
mind on them, his sympathy, and at times his 
help ; learn their thoughts, their affections, their 
ambitions, and leaven these if he can by com- 
parison with them of his own; above all, share 
with them the events of fortune—marriage, birth, 
sickness, death, or partings, changes of work, 
goings out, and comings in—and, at these mo- 
ments of enlightenment and openness to grace, 
let his faith shine before men till theirs reflect it. 

That is what the parson is for, of an afternoon. 
That is how the house-going parson will make 
a heaven-going people. Remembering this he 
will find the burden of unreality, irksomeness, 
and unquiet conscience, if hitherto he has carried 
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that load with him round the village, drop off his 
back and leave him in lightness and in peace. 


“The burden of unreality drop off.” Lightly 
the words dropped off my pen last week. They 
would not so have done if last week had been 
this. 

This afternoon I was in a house, to the 
whereabouts of which I must give no clue, in 
which this said burden of unreality did not drop 
off, but was dashed down with a violence, and 
left me, God knows, in no lightness. A sin of 
some horror tenants the house since it last 
changed owners at the village “flitting”; a 
tragedy of family evil is the dismal aura of this 
home. 

Unreality in a pastoral visit! That was not 
the fault in things to-day : not that, but a pastor’s 
incompetence to cope with the sinister realness 
of his task. 
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People talk of a “squalid” village tragedy. 
Why squalid? Where in the tragedy, which 
happens to be set upon a narrow stage with a 
shabby background, is the squalor? The tra- 
gedy is not inherent in a room’s furniture and 
hangings, or the clothes, or even the manners, of 
the actors. A sin that is not so much as named 
among us—I see not why it is more squalid 
because it is wrought within the mean door on a 
lane or green, and not behind the portals of a 
house of Atreus or a Palazzo Cenci. One man, 
one soul. A peasant saint and a princely, show 
no inequality, we know, to the Eyes that mea- 
sure them from those heights where earth’s holi- 
nesses are judged ; and the sins of castle and of 
hovel are as repulsive one as the other, but also 
as terrible. 

What to do for these persons, I do not yet 
know. What I tried to.do for the one with 
whom, things being as they are, I could say 
anything at all, is plainly not for this page, 
which, even as it stands, may need to be can- 
celled presently. If I write it now, it is not, I 
hope, to disburden myself of a hateful piece of 
knowledge. It is because I have been draw- 
ing a picture of my village and—as my pencil 
was going to leave it—how false it all was! 
There were no shadows in it. There is one 
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now, and a black one, though I have done no 
more than hint it by this after-stroke. 

And I think I will do no more than hint it ; 
not only because of the maxim adsconde flagitia, 
but for truthfulness’ sake. In pictures of village 
life, painted by hands over-zealous to edify their 
generation, this shadow has been heavily over- 
charged, and readers have gone away supposing 
life in a village is a mere wallowing in the 
mire. 

To such readers I suggest a caution. These 
writers may have got the facts correctly, so far 
as the facts can be got from the registrar’s 
statistics. But the essential facts, the really 
moral and spiritual facts, cannot be ascertained 
there. For the real morality of the village is 
not the technical: it stands or falls to another 
Master than the law of the land. What the 
moral situation of the villager is in the eye of 
that Master, we are not likely to guess aright 
without knowing a great deal more about this 
villager—his circumstances, traditional ideas, and 
the conscience matured from these—than is given 
to some of those who adventure to write the 
Tale of the Peasant. 

Well, I asked above, ‘‘ What is a country 
clergyman for?” For what, if not to seek the 
sheep lost in such a quagmire as this afternoon 
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I stood at the edge of, and to drag them out of 
it, God being his helper ? 

Yes, but also to work for the slow enlighten- 
ment of that same muddied conscience of the 
village : that conscience to which hitherto this 
evil presents itself as part of the order of nature, 
before which they are helpless, like epidemics and 
rain in harvest; their misfortune, scarcely their 
responsibility. This, however, is mainly woman’s 
work. It is one of the things which the parson’s 
wife is for, and a reason why Church and State 
must take care to keep her on the land. 


DAILY EVENSONG 





Thursday, August, 190—. 

We had a good congregation to-night at our 
daily Evensong. Beside the households (Cath- 
arine’s and mine) and the leisured and devout 
five on whom I count on fine evenings, there 
came in the miller’s wife and daughter, three 
mothers whom I have not seen at this service 
before, two young labourers (however that could 
happen), and six children, led in not without 
pomp by Ted Baines, our boy of light and lead- 
ing, the first treble among choir boys. 

This little worship of ours is a small affair, 
but, I think, a sincere. Those who come to it, 
come because they like it. No convention 
brings them as on Sunday : rather, they are con- 
vention-breakers, for our rural man and woman 
have to overcome an instinct before they cross 
the church threshold on a week-day which is 
not a high day. To cross the churchyard is for 
some of them to cross a glacis under fire of village 
eyes. ‘‘What for do se want to go to church 
when ’taint Sunday?” those eyes are wonder- 


ing. These then come because they desire it. 
123 
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And why desire it? Well, these six children 
chiefly I suppose for “‘summat to do” (as old 
Tom said of the male churchgoers of whom he 
was told in Huntston); and an act so much out 
of course must be almost as good as playing a 
new game or finding out a new ramble. The 
two labourers perhaps also for youth’s love of an 
experience, disguised from themselves as a wish 
to “please Passon, as is always a-telling of us to 
come”. But the rest must do it because they 
like to worship this way. And perhaps we 
have managed to hit on a way which fits our 
worshippers here. We have Evensong in the 
shortened order, with a canticle sung, unless 
Miss Meadows from the school is absent from 
the organ, and even in that case two hymns, led 
by the good Dorothy (there is surely such a 
thing as the indispensable woman). We follow 
this with a reading from some work of devotion 
or edification such as a Kempis, Bunyan, St. 
Augustine, Law, or the Story of St. Francis, 
with or without brief comment. This last 
meets, I feel, the Englishman’s craving for the 
Sermon as a part of worship, which I take to 
be an instinct seeking, even in Common Prayer, 
an individualistic element. Then we end with 
some brief act of devotion from sources other 
than the Prayer-book. It is.a rite which seems 
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congenial to the place and people. First, the 
hour suits. Work is over, and dusk is come or 
near; timid souls, who are afraid of a church 
path in stark daylight, will venture out like the 
moths, and kneel in the friendly dimness of the 
back benches. Also to say your prayers before 
going to bed—how according to nature and even 
to custom! Yet there is not too much of custom 
here either, for this ritual of ours obeys and yet 
agreeably varies from the Book; in which it is 
not only that novelty pleases, but that a sense 
is with us of a worship accommodated to our 
own local need and, as it were, domesticated. 
For if there is a passing interest of the parish 
which should be recognised, one can find a 
prayer and perhaps a reading which can do this 
for us; and in any case we are not doing 
exactly as every other church is doing at the 
hour: the thing is ours, of our village, is at 
once Catholic and Particular. 

Is this perhaps a thing of which we want 
more in the Established Church—domestication ? 
It occurs to me, as I write, that this is what our 
simpler folk are needing, to supply with them 
the place filled by the saint worship of another 
communion. A patron saint, tutelar of your 
village, your family, yourself; a saint with a 
name and a character, a date and birthplace, 
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features, as in his image of stone or wax, which 
are humanely like the villagers own, and pre- 
sumably a competent understanding of village 
affairs—that isa way in which Heaven enters 
the narrow door, or, in the church itself, can be 
approached without a change from working to 
Sunday clothes. I am not pining to have back 
the Saints into our Protestant homes, but I feel 
we must look out ways and means of making 
Church service and other Church things more 
domesticable in the corduroy world. 

Those corduroys. J am always hearing my 
travelled friends complain that our work-people 
will not come to church, like the peasants abroad, 
in their working dress. Do they remember how 
many other things would have to be different in 
our folk before this could happen? Is it rooted 
in a shallow soil, this Protestant instinct for a 
Sunday coat in a house of God? Clothes no 
doubt are things on the surface, but the force 
which puts them there lies deep : less deep than 
the religious instincts, but as far down as the 
civic and almost as the social. These same 
friends of mine sometimes speak also of “the 
eternal fitness of things,” of which the rustic has 
a sense only less than they, though he can only 
name it by saying that so or so don't seem 
right somehow in church. Unless we can affect 
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the rustic’s sense of congruity in obedience to 
which he goes to church in Sunday clothes, I 
doubt if he will change his habits of dress much 
sooner than the leopard or Ethiopian his, What 
the abysmal reason is for the English habit I do 
not myself know. I should like to think it over. 
Meanwhile I find that if I light the upper end only 
of our church, there are those of us who will 
take the hand of the Gentle Dark, steal to church 
after us and sit at the back, in only half dress. 
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Sunday, 7th—— 

I started this writing of a diary from, as it 
were, the church door, noting how few there are 
that come in thereat ; and IJ set out ona journey 
of discovery to find what other ways there are of 
saving souls besides the services and sacraments. 
My journey has taken me round my village homes 
looking for these other ways, and, amid what- 
ever disappointment and sterility, some prospects 
(God be thanked) have been glimpsed which 
should cheer the pastor. But when I recall the 
object of all this note-making—a use it may be 
allowed to have for a reader of the notes, who 
shall start with my experiences for a fund, my 
errors already discerned and eschewed, who shall 
carry out operations I only caught the notion of, 
and bring to their goal the purposes which I only 
sent off from the chalk line —when I remember 
this reader, | remember also a false impression 
which my hitherto writing may leave with him. 
He must not be let think this priest is sacrificing 
the Church service in pursuit of miscellaneous 
ways of saving souls; forsaking the citadel of 
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altar and choir and pulpit for sallies into the 
parlours and kitchens, and raids among the hay- 
stacks and yards. These last ought the priest 
to do but not to leave the other undone. This 
Sunday night moves me to ask myself, what it 
is in the cause of men’s salvation that is done by 
the services in church. 

Things went well to-day. We had what we 
call a good congregation in the evening, in num- 
ber between a third and a fourth of the whole 
population. Of these very few were children; 
and if it is true that some half score of the 
congregation are not of the parish, still the la- 
bourers present made more impression on the 
eye than is usual, and the village was therefore 
well represented at this worship. 

Well now, we have held a Church-service ; 
what is it that we have done by holding it? 
What has happened of a spiritual kind to these 
seven or eight score of men and women who are 
now gone home to supper? Can I divine that, 
I who am country-dweller all my life, but not 
countryman in the sense of these pages, where it 
means the man of rustic mind? Well, I will 
make a try. 

Prayer, praise, and preaching, were the three 
acts of our rite this evening. I take things in 
their Prayer-book precedence and in popular 
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order of importance, too, if I ask first what hap- 
pened to my seven score in the Praise—that is, 
in the psalm chanting and hymn singing. The 
choir, who take some pride in their work, although 
through certain structural difficulties and for 
other reasons they wear no singing robes, had a 
happy time. They were numerous and in good 
voice and knew the chants well, which also were 
of the cheerfullest unison. The service was cer- 
tainly “bright”. But what happened: happened 
to them and the rest? Did they, verse by verse, 
or even psalm by psalm, make the sentiments of 
the writer theirs, and repeat in themselves his 
moods of awe, dependence, wonder, deprecation, 
trust? Some of them did, a very few, at a few 
moments. What of the many; did anything 
happen to them? Yes, something. I can only 
say in the words of a school-book, it was to 
them “an air bringing health from wholesome 
lands”. David, or a better than he, caused the 
shock of a Godward aspiration, a thrill of affin- 
ity with the divine and of discontent with self, 
to fall on the heart of an English rustic, though 
the rustic did not note and scarcely even caught 
the words, and the music he did catch is not 
David’s. How do I know this happened? I do 
not know ; I divine it. 

The Prayers. How many of us, even of the 
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educated, attend to the prayers all through, even 
if, like old-fashioned worshippers, they follow the 
minister under their breath? To do this attend- 
ing with any completeness is a feat, and not all 
achieve it. The act of common prayer is not 
therefore void. To say ‘no understanding, no 
prayer” is not as foolish as “no kneeling no 
prayer” (which is stultified by the ways of some 
of the best saints), but it is ignorant. If prayer 
be, as I can alone conceive it, an act of will to- 
wards God, a turning of the finite being to make 
response of love to the Eternal, then when my 
flock rise from their knees, carrying away only 
mere wisps of devout thoughts in a bundle of in- 
different wanderings of mind, their devotion has 
not been nothing. For they have done, most of 
them, some act of will towards God. To begin 
with they knew that kneeling for prayer was a 
thing they would have to do, if they came to 
church ; but they came and they knelt. That 
was an act of will, and towards the Divine Being, 
since we no longer sign an agreement with the 
farmer to go to church once on Sunday. Then 
next they did attend to some things in the prayer. 
At “Our Father” a touch of wistfulness sur- 
prised them; at “as we forgive” they thought 
of a village grudge; at “lead us not” they be- 
thought them, may be, of the ale-house sign ; at 
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‘‘in body, mind, or estate” they remembered 
their mortality and some suffering neighbour, and 
cast a furtive uplook towards a Helper, and again 
a tenderer one at ‘“‘all the blessings of this life ” ; 
and when St. Chrysostom led our petitions, a 
prick of brotherliness visited them, and made 
their devotions after all a “common” prayer. 
And if not even so much as one of such gracious 
moments visited them, yet at least they had been 
gathered together with one accord in one place, 
and done a thing, if only a bodily gesture, in 
concert with a fellowship: they had fallen into 
rank with the marching army of the Church, 
without knowing whither and why the march 
was, kept step with it for a fragment of an hour, 
felt the lift of a catholic or corporate movement, 
walked for the moment not whither they would, 
but girt and carried by Another, the Church of 
Christ. 

Last the Preaching. I include in this the 
preaching of the Word from the lectern; or 
rather, for that is a somewhat preposterous way 
of putting it, I include the sermon in the cate- 
gory of the Word preached. What happens in 
a rural church when the Lessons are read? 
Whatever it is that happens to men and women 
when they receive the appeal of noble literature : 
that at the least. A speaker knows when he is 
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holding his audience with words of his own; a 
reader knows when it is held by the book he 
reads; and I have seen how our unlettered 
gathering here, when one of the dramatic pas- 
sages of the Old Testament come to them from 
the lectern, would hang on it as if it were, in 
their language, “as good as a play,” yes, and so 
much better than a play as sacred drama betters 
the other. But sometimes too it has surprised 
me to become aware how Paul or John the 
Elder (about the evangelists one need not witness 
this) can “hold” his audience of a century the 
nineteenth from his own. Doubtless it matters 
how the Word is read, though some of us think 
not. Once in the bilingual part of our country 
I attended shortened Mattins, and remained in 
honest doubt whether the one Lesson read, though 
in my own language, had been the First or the 
Second. That was in Wales: but there are 
churches in England where you must be “quick 
to hear” or you will be always a verse or two in 
rear of the functionary at the reading-desk. An 
acquaintance, whose case I am told is typical 
(and quite certainly he is no original), handles the 
Word in this fashion, as also the rest of Mattins, 
not from infirmity of speech, but of set purpose. 
He wants his flock to see how much more impor- 
tant is the Sacrament which follows. So, like 
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a painter who, to make us look at the chosen 
feature in his landscape, only scratches in or 
splashes in the surroundings, this artist makes a 
blur of prayer, praise, and preaching, that Com- 
munion may come to its own in our regard. 
This way does not seem to me a wise one—not 
in a village anyway. 


But now what happens of a spiritual kind, Yr 


when the Word is, in our common way of talk- 
ing, preached? Nothing worth considering, in 
the opinion of the school of ministers of Word 
and Sacrament to which my acquaintance be- 
longs. The Sermon, they argue, has been a 
usurper in worship since the Reformation of dis- 
puted memory ; the Priest must come to his own 
by the deposition of the Preacher. He is to be 
deposed by shortening the address and also not 
preparing it; and I think, if they can do both at 
the same time, it is very clever of them, for the 
rest of us find that to make a sermon short is 
just what takes time and preparation, and is in- 
deed very hard to do. It is hard, and, in the 
spirit of Dr. Johnson, Sir, I could wish that it 
had been impossible. There are other people 
who, with no eye upon the claim of the Eucha- 
rist, think the day of preachers is done. One of 
these is our miller’s wife, a thoughtful woman, 
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who pointed out to me that now that country 
folk could read the Datly Waal and the Sunday 
Star they were not so dependent on the Vicar 
for something to think about. Her husband, 
who was by, admitted that there was something 
in this, but thought that a more powerful cause 
of men’s abstention from church was Beer : not 
so much that fluid itself, as the company and 
converse which flow in one current with it. (I 
had fancied however that the Sunday Closing— 
but I did not work out the question with him. ) 
Anyhow the opinion is widespread that the 
pulpit is not and cannot be what it was. Like 
the Delphic oracle which decayed with the en- 
lightenment of Greece, the prophet of the pulpit 
is diminished by the opening of so many other 
founts of instruction and admonition. Well, 
well, the sermon is not what it was: still, what 
zs it, now? For I am confident that it is not 
nothing, in a village. What then ina villager’s 
worship is the Preaching? I answer, it is the 
Preaching Man. It is the point in the order of 
the service at which, not alone but most, the 
Man within the minister has communion with 
the worshippers. If the whole worship be, as 
we were saying, an act of will towards God, the 
sermon is the moment of that action in which the 
minister can best turn the momentum of his own 
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individual will upon the wills of the congregation, 
and impel them Godward with his own. Or let 
me say, in an image less mechanical, it is here 
that the life unto God, which he may have re- 
ceived, can with most delicate touch awaken 
other souls to the contact with the Divine, which 
will be life unto God in them. ‘The mutual 
faith both of me and you” which Paul found to 
be so strengthening, how is its mutuality so surely 
energised as where the minister can give of his 
very own, can offer his personal faith to the sight 
of his fellows in the Faith for recognition, com- 
parison, acceptance, or reaction? But I must 
try to say this in our own patois. Farmer 
Hardwick in my native county had much to say 
against his Vicar, whose treatment of him in 
certain worldly relations was indeed unfortunate ; 
‘but I likes ’un in the pulp’t: I likes ’un in the 
pulp’t,” he conceded. ‘‘ Why do you like him in 
the pulpit?” we boys urged. ‘ Well,” he said, 
‘“‘when he’s a-talking there, I do seem to hear 
un.” That did not mean that Hardwick was 
hard of hearing and his Vicar’s elocution good. 
It meant that the Vicar, with all his practical 
faults, had a faith of his own which got into his 
speech on a Sunday, and there the less eloquent 
faith of the tenant of the Grange Farm met it and 
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knew it like itself. But it was ‘in the pulp’t 
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that this thing happened, not at the lectern or 
prayer-desk. 

Yes, the Sermon is not obsolete as an organ 
of worship, and will never be, until there is found 
an organ by which the minister can better con- 
vey his own gospel, which means his personal 
apprehension of the truth, or, as I would much 
rather say, his own spiritual vitality which evokes 
vitality in the flock. 

And it is here I am inclined to look for an ex- 
planation of what has puzzled me sometimes, the 
success in the pulpit of men who were not good. 
We usually account for this by the force of rhet- 
oric, or else by the intellectual interestingness 
which may be quite divorced from faith: but I 
am having regard to cases where there was little 
rhetoric or intellectuality. In a case of this 
kind, in a neighbouring town, I once went to hear 
a preacher, from curiosity, because a tradesman 
friend of mine, who knew scarcely less well than 
I the moral insincerity of the man, none the less 
loved to “‘sit under” the Vicar of St. Mark’s. 
What I listened to was a burble of platitudes in 
a honeyed voice, and at the time I assigned my 
friend’s enjoyment to some mere physical plea- 
sure experienced from the lapping on his ear of 
that dulcet ripple. And this no doubt was in 
the account and perhaps bulked largely there. 
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But now I imagine that even in that unworthy 
performance at St. Mark’s some measure of 
personal vitality in the preacher, touched though 
faintly by an apprehension of the spiritual, ex- 
panded itself in the act of discourse (in which 
the performer was visibly taking pleasure), and 
touched the more genuine vitality of spirit in his 
simpler auditor, setting it free to respond and 
expand against the preacher’s. 

This was in a country town, which is quite a 
different thing from the country. But what I 
noted there is only truer of the country. The 
more a man is rustic, the more, not the less, does 
religion come to him through the social channel, 
through men and their doings, not books and 
their sayings. Even the Book of Common 
Prayer is still a book to him (not to say one in 
which it is hard to find the place, though one is 
“scholard enough to read on it”), whereas the 
minister in the pulpit isa man. When got up 
there myself this evening, I could not but know 
that our Hardwick and his labourers’ families 
were looking and listening as if they “liked ‘un 
in the pulp’t to-night”. It was because to-night 
they ‘could hear ’un”. And they could “ hear,” 
because though my sermon touched no personal 
circumstance, either theirs or mine, yet it did 
speak of things the poor preacher knew and had 
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lived, and, look, these were the same that they 
knew and had lived themselves. 

This then is what happened to us all to-night 
at our preaching, praise, and prayer. 


“All very well,” I seem to hear Fortescue 
comment on the above, “but, when all’s said, 
the Prayer-book is not the book for our country 
folk. It is ‘too high up in the dictionary’ for 
John Hobbs and Richard Dobbs to understand 
it. 

But is it necessary that they should understand 
it? Worship is an affair of the emotions and 
will, far more than of the understanding. I sus- 
pect that the mystic chord in John or Richard 
is even more surely struck by language which is 
higher up in the dictionary than himself. Such 
language has in it elements of the poetic, —un- 
usualness, mystery, antiquity ; and these lift the 
poor digger out of the deep mire he sticks fast in 
all the week, and help him to be “in the spirit 
on the Lord’s Day ”. 

Still there is a part of the peasant’s religious 
consciousness which is ill provided for, and that 
is his relation to the Divine through the concrete, 
The Prayer-book has not enough of petition or 
confession or thanksgiving about “familiar matter 
of to-day,” which the chapel often supplies, with 
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much no doubt of convention or else of quaint- 
ness. Seedtime and harvest, spades and ploughs 
and horses, lambs and kine, children’s food and 
raiment and schooling, ought to come to the 
church (as in Rome the horses do) and get the 
Church’s blessing. There ought to be forms in 
which that blessing can be asked ; forms partly 
blank, to be filled up by the pastor with language 
more specific, so that he who cannot extemporise 
may be supported by the framework of form, 
and the too extemporaneous minister may be 
restrained by the banks from overflow. This is 
what the Bishops are meaning, as I hear, to give 
us as addition to the Prayer-book. May they 
duly remember our needs in the country. 

Then how good for the clergy this will be. 
It will be an education in pastoral work. They 
will have to learn with accuracy the facts of their 
villagers and find a cordial language for them, or 
they will not be able to fill up the blanks in the 
village litany. But ifthey do this duty well, how 
it will help pastor and flock to know one another. 

The theological colleges will rejoice in adding 
to their curriculum a lesson in the use of the 
Prayer-book Appendix. Good speed then to the 
Bishops and their Liturgists ! 
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FLITTING 





October 11th. 

I am glad that since the entry now above my 
pen-point I made no other till to-day. It enables 
me to preserve some continuity in the subjects 
of my notes. For last Sunday evening we held 
the service which, of all stated occasions in our 
village church, makes the most drastic appeal to 
village hearts. It was the Sunday before fiit- 
ing-time, which falls to-day. 

It was with something of a shock that I learned 
in the first October after my coming here this 
fact of modern country life, that once a year this 
English home, a supposed “haunt of ancient 
peace,” becomes as a camp of shepherds’ tents, 
and all the countryside streams with waggons, as 
of Horace’s Sarmatians, carrying to new camp- 
ing grounds the wives, children, beds, chairs, 
wardrobes, mantel ornaments, cats, canaries and 
other household gods of this Tartar tribe of 
Cropshire. ‘‘ What,” I cried to myself, “am I 
become as my schoolfellow with his tabernacle 
of tin, islanded in the sea of the floating popula- 
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wandering Shepherd of the Bargees? Hera- 
cleitos was right then and ‘“‘all things are in flux,” 
all things, since even Elfton is as water that 
runneth apace. To what purpose shall I labour 
to know my sheep, if, on the morrow after I 
have discriminated one woolly countenance and 
character from another, the samely flock is new 
and the task is all to begin again?” 

For they had told me that awhile ago, in the 
days of an employer of unblessed memory, or of 
workers (was it?) of an unblessed craving for 
change, you might come out in the street after 
breakfast to ask ‘“‘who there was left of them as 
you knew,” and might find it to be about half. 
Elfton was “a lonely city sacked by night,” 
where 


wife and child with wail 
Pass to new lords. 


Employers are kinder, work-people more wise 
in Elfton now, and my city does not (be the 
hempen homespun jest forgiven me!) “get the 
sack” as it used once, wholesale. I lose but one 
in ten of my households on the October morn- 
ing. I could wish it were one in thirty. That 
would be a flux which might scarcely satisfy 
Heracleitos, but it would be just flow enough to 
save our still waters from stagnation. For I 
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must, in honest justice to Facts as they Are, 
admit that here and there isa man or woman, 
nay, even a child, whom I am content to let 
another shepherd try his skill upon; and also 
that I am seized with a real zest when I set off 
to visit a new-comer, hopeful of I know not 
what dawn of fresh interest for me in his person 
and yet more his family. 

Whatever my own concern in Facts as they 
Are, the concern of the villagers is greater. It 
is they, not I, who “flit,” and pass with wife 
and child to new lords: it is they into whose 
soul enters the Fact, this of mortal transience 
and precariousness; they who feel the grip of 
Chance and Change shaking their rickety house 
of life; they on whom falls cold this shadow of 
the Great Passage, of the doom of Soul that 
flits, like the Saxon thegn’s sparrow, out of the 
fire-lit hall into the blank dark. Therefore the 
village spirit is moved at flitting-time, and our 
hearts are open. We bethink us that we are, 
as the Book said we were, strangers and so- 
journers. The home here has fallen in ruins, 
and we remember the stable City of God. The 
roof over us is gone, and we look up to see if 
the Father be indeed in heaven, and will verily 
be with us whithersoever we go. There is in 
the pastor’s year of seasons no opportunity equal 
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to this, at least of his opportunities with the 
village as a whole. 

We try to occupy it by specialising, within 
permitted bounds of variation, the Evensong of 
the preceding Sunday. The Ordinary has sanc- 
tioned the use of chosen Lessons and Psalms, 
and the tale of the Syrian ready to perish, and 
dreaming at the Ladder’s foot on the first night 
of his flitting, goes right home to many of us. 
The choice of hymns is of course always free 
(the rigorists who talk slightingly of that element 
in the service, because for good chronological 
reason the rubric knew them not, can have little 
understood the Religio Rustici), so we pick the 
Syrian flitter’s story again, and sing, “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” ‘‘O God, our help,” and yet 
another, this October, which is commended to us 
by being unknown outside Elfton. Before we 
get to the two later hymns, however, we are at 
liberty, the Order of Evening Prayer being ended, 
to seek our devotions outside the Book. This 
evening at any rate the sermon can be, not a 
mental exercise, but a devotion, on the part of 
the listeners: it is talk about things that they 
know of and things that matter, and things that 
matter at this living moment. After the sermon 
we repeat our village litany, made at Elfton for 
ourselves, with suffrages for all our offices, occupa- 
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tions, conditions, circumstances. It is a march- 
past of all ranks in the parish, from Incumbent, 
Warden, Clerk, and Teacher to mother and maid, 
working-lad and schoolboy, and the new-come 
babe ; with all their needs bodily and spiritual dis- 
played, and their requests made known unto God 
in the closest words with which we can fit them. 
On this night we add suffrages on behalf of the 
outgoing and the incoming parishioners; we 
adapt to a more general use the ‘“‘O Lord God of 
Abraham” from the wedding service, and add a 
romantic prayer from the ancient Itinerarium of 
my Book of Hours. How live a worship is it on 
this evening of the year, what a devout devotion 
is our parish litany then! This time, when the 
priest leads the prayer, the people do indeed say 
‘after him every petition,” not with lips only but 
with their lives, for they and their prayer are both 
of them alive to-night. And all the difference 
from another night is that the prayers are not 
out of the Book and ave about their actual affairs. 
The Book of Common Prayer (which it is pre- 
sumption to praise) has one defect which is irre- 
movable. Nothing can cure it of being a Book, 
and therefore, although a voice of prayer for many 
times and many men, yet not the special and 
appropriate and seasonable voice for one set of 
men and women, those of Elfton, and for this one 
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night of all the year. Admit we ever so freely 
the defects and the sure degenerations of ex- 
tempore prayer : it is not prayer ex tempore that 
we want, but prayer ad tempus, prayer which, 
whether the prayer-maker has taken a long time 
or a short over the making, at least hits the time 
and need of the worshipper, and prays in phrase 
of his day for needs of his day. Let us believe 
that, even among unliterary folk, Modernity has 
a certain power on the soul which the greatest 
classics, when their date is old, have not ; and let 
us therefore ask our rulers to tell us how, without 
breaking Uniformity, and yet without piling an 
extra-liturgic prayer-meeting upon ritual already 
long, we may give the worshipper in the nave, as 
long ago we did to the minister in the pulpit, a 
place for self-expression. 


True, there is always one permitted self-ex- 
pression in an Anglican worship: there is the 
Hymn. I nutice that some of my acquaintance, 
who are stout champions of Uniformity, and the 
Book and nothing but the Book, against Parti- 
cularism in our worship, are given to smile com- 
passionately on the vulgar fondness for hymns, 
very much as a don vivant might smile on a 
woman’s taste for sweetness ina wine. But the 
multitude love the hymn not only for its sweet- 
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ness, but also for its dear particularity : its lan- 
guage fits their facts so much closer than the 
stately collect or even the sonorous psalm. Still 
even the hymn is, as aself-expression, limited in 
range. We have not many numbers in our 
hymnals, so far as known to me, which sing of 
village things. So here at Elfton we have been 
driven, at flitting-time and another occasion or 
two, to make a hymn of our own ad tempus. 1 
have left here between my pages a copy of the 
words of our flitting-day music, for my successor 
to find, on the chance that he may honour the 
tradition. 
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FLITTING-TIME. 


Father, when Thy calling came, 
Once of old to Abraham, 

Bade him forth from home and kin, 
Bade him Holy Church begin ; 
When Thy servant heard the call 
Forth he went, forsaking all. 


Father, when Thou mad’st the star 
High in heaven to folk afar, 

Beckon where the King was born, 
Forth they came from lands of morn; 
Joyous at Thy beckoning, 

Came the Wise and found the King. 


When Thy children, Lord, to-day 
Take the wanderer’s outward way, 
Let Thy calling in their ear 

Stir the hope and still the fear, 
Thy protecting hand be o’er, 

And Thine Angel go before. 


As they part from home and hearth, 
Strangers on a stranger earth ; 

As unknowing and unknown 

Sinks the heart and mourns her own, 
Father, let Thy children be 

Not alone, but having Thee. 
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Lo, again their days begin : 
Father, make them clean of sin; 
Die the evil, live the good ; 

Faith be theirs and brotherhood ; 
Thou that holy madest home, 
Holy make it where they come. 
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RITES AND THE PEASANT 





October 12th. 

I put pen to paper yesterday to record our 
village Liturgy of Flitting-time, because no 
occasion could better represent the particular- 
ism of our villagers’ worship, and also none 
does so certainly evoke in them the religious 
emotion, at least in its mood of Dependence. It 
is the hour when hearts are most open and the 
Divine is most near to them, If I ask myself 
what other occasion is likest to it in effectiveness, 
I should name none of the Church seasons, but 
(with the agreement, I expect, of most of my 
Deanery) the Harvest Festival. Ours here is 
like any other in the Deanery. There could be 
no exuberance of particularism over a celebration 
so Catholic as that which was already immemo- 
rial, when Boaz of Bethlehem and his men and 
maidens joyed before God according to the joy 
of harvest : and, unless it be by another hymn of 
our own, which also I will leave somewhere 
among these papers at the discretion of future 
rectors, we do not particularise our service from 


that of our neighbours. On Saturday morning 
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Boaz drives to the churchyard gate the farm 
wagonette, crowded with fruits of the earth, 
meeting there the load of flowers and grapes in 
the cart from the Place. Ruth is waiting there 
with the other maidens to outline the window- 
ledges with a riband of red and yellow blooms 
and wheat ears, and to plume the pulpit, font, 
and reading-desk. Naomi, who has an old- 
fashioned oven, brings two broad domes of bread. 
The miller’s big Jim dumps down a sack of corn, 
where he is told folk are most sure to notice it, 
at the foot of the lectern; and Miss Meadows in 
the porch receives with a welcoming smile the 
tributary rills of potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 
apples, plums, and onions, or of dahlias, holly- 
hocks, asters, stocks, and sunflowers, which flow 
in from cottage garden plots to swell the pomp 
of sacrifice. For a sacrifice this is which they 
are bringing to the altar, and when on Sunday 
we have duly burnt the fat, by the display of our 
offerings under the church roof and by hymns 
and prayers sung over them, Boaz on Monday 
morning will drive up again, and his wagonette 
convey to the gate of Cropshire County Hospital 
all that can be eaten or looked at or smelt not 
too strongly after its day in the house of God. 
Ah, not quite all. Those two great loaves of 
Naomi’s must be dropped at Widow James’s 
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and Widow Hardman’s, and the string of little 
shewbreads at Mrs. Manichild’s, to make a treat 
for the little ‘uns. 

That is surely Catholic enough—this Feast 
upon a Sacrifice. 

And all this I am recalling here not idly, I 
hope, because it holds the reason of the religious 
greatness of Harvest Festival. It is so great 
with the people, because on this day their worship 
is a sacrifice, and also in it they have something 
to do. Ruth and the maidens get a good morn- 
ing’s work out of decking the church; Mrs. Tom 
Gain had plenty of use in her family for those 
potatoes she gave away, and the old Robins 
couple, who brought us those onions, which Ruth 
artfully hung on the jambs of the open west door, 
‘“‘so as no one shouldn’t miss ’em,” were giving 
according to the standard of the widow who cast 
in the mites. 


But this something to do, this offering of that 
which costs, means that at Harvest Festival 
religion becomes a piece of fact to simple men, 
as at other times it was not. The theory of 
religion has been translated into certain concrete 
things,—potatoes and onions, to be exact—which 
have some coherence with the personality of a 


Gain or a Robins. Old James Robins is not less 
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apt for the act of Communion with the Eternal 
than are some of his betters in culture. But 
Communion is the interchange of the gift of Self, 
and what can old James give? His thought, 
affections, will, as all the rest of us? Yes, these : 
but not so easily as can the better taught. Let 
him. give what he can handle and taste, the wealth 
he has won by his spade and his bent back after 
working hours, the herbs of which his scanty table 
will know the loss. This is part of James’s per- 
sonality. Here is something of himself. Let 
him give this and the communion can be made. 
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HARVEST. a 
When faithful Ruth went gleaning I wats 
So long and long ago, 
To ease with work and sunlight 
The lorn girl-widow’s woe, 
The Lord Who cares for strangers 
And makes their cause His own, 
Brought friendship to the friendless, 


And kindred to the lone. 


‘God be with you, good reapers,” 
Said Boaz drawing nigh: 

‘“‘ And God with thee, good master,” 
The reapers made reply. 

“ And bide with us, my daughter, 
Where none shall do thee ill: 

So glean thou with my maidens, 
And glean thy bosom’s fill. 


“ For all, my child, was shown me,— 
Thy lonely day of youth, 

And how to widowed mother 
Thou showed’st a daughter’s truth. 

The Lord therefore reward thee, 
And man to thee be kind: 

So glean, and in thy bosom 


A goodly gleaning bind.” 
11 * 
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Then rose for Ruth the faithful 
A happy dawn of joy, 
Of wife-hood for the widowed, 
And on her knees a boy. 
And Naomi the mourner 
Was Mara now no more, 
So proud on nursing bosom 
A daughter’s babe she bore. 


O Father of all living, 
Of old and now the same, 
From Whom the bond of kindred 
In heaven and earth has name, 
Give us, the tale who ponder 
Of ancient love and truth, 
The righteous mind of Boaz, 
The heart of faithful Ruth. 
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That thought I left off with in my record of 
Harvest Festival—how far does it run back 
into the heart of the mystery of Soul! To what 
may I be brought, if I hardily follow it up! 
The Communion of the Peasant—a giving 
something of himself, and that something his 
onions, which is to say, the toil of his back sinews 
and abstinence at his more than frugal board, 
how does that light up the problem of how to 
make the peasant a religious man? In the light 
of it does our system stand out convincingly 
as the appropriate and adequate education of a 
spirit, whose experience of the world of fact is 
predominantly an experience of handling pot- 
herbs and the soil they are made of, or doing 
other manual acts not more enlarging of his 
perceptions? That system of ours, in its de- 
partment of worship in church, does seem to 
reach this soil-rooted and soil-nurtured spirit, 
when the worship is a Harvest Thanksgiving 
and Robins can give his private thanks in the 
coin of his pot-herbs. But Harvest comes only 
once a year. At other seasons one may ask 
whether our Anglican rites are really best con- 
trived as one of those gold chains by which ‘“‘ the 
whole round world is everyway,” and therefore 
at the point of rural England, ‘bound about 
the feet of God”. 
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That of course is the question which I have 
been asking in one form or another all this diary 
through. And the answer too, if it comes at all, 
will be spread over all these pages, not written 
off on the present one. No, but even on this 
page I will set down my observation, that some 
rites of Anglicanism are right apt to be the con- 
ductors of an intercourse between heaven and 
the earth of rustic nature. 

Stobbs, one of the carters, has a name that 
names him. Whenever I have mused on the 
resistance to Church-drawing influences which 
is centred in that dour framework of mortal 
flesh, Robert Stobbs, I have said to myself, “Is 
he not rightly named Stobbs? Does not that 
knotted syllable aptly image forth this triple- 
corded obduracy, this impenetrable nucleus of 
immobility, the author of all the Stobbses?” 
But there was a day when the mountain was re- 
moved and Stobbs came in at a church door. 
It was when Jessie came to be christened. She 
is the last child, and there was a gap between 
Joe, the fourth boy, and her. After three years’ 
abeyance of fatherhood Stobbs was able to in- 
dividualise better the new bearer of that giant 
syllable, and to award her exceptional privilege. 
He came to see Parson christen her. So did 
the school-children, attending the Baptismal 
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Office this afternoon in place of the Sunday 
catechising, and enabling us to end the rite 
with ahymn. So the infant is the centre of a 
little pomp and draws her parent into it. It is 
not given me to see what goes on in the mind 
of this carter; not even the newest magic rays 
would penetrate the rind and ring-fibres of this 
tree-trunk to illuminate the core of the wood. 
But I did not myself doubt, glancing at him, 
that this father “got religion,” one touch of it, 
and for one moment, as he watched his babe in 
my arms; that he “tasted the good word of 
God and the powers of the world to come”; 
was surprised by a re-discovery of facts sur- 
rounding him other than the horse by day, and 
the beer by night ; facts of an unseen Reality, in 
which this child had a concern and therefore he, 
the parent. 

How to assess the value to a man’s salvation 
of such an incident! I should put it not at 
much, but at something. For a moment, in 
that flash, or that glimmer only, of awareness of 
the divine, there is the response of a human 
organism to the God who encompasses it, the 
man “becomes a living soul”. It is little that 
happens in him, but it happens; and what 
happens is that he is alive. The blind embryo 
stirs in the womb: it sees, hears, feels, knows 
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nothing, but it lives. This blind, deaf, insen- 
sate, ignorant spirit of a man has stirred in his 
dark : then he is not dead, but sleepeth : he may 
come to wake and live. 

The Stobbs party returning home stayed for 
a cup of tea at the rectory, which is part of the 
whole ritual of a christening—and “himself” (as 
they say in Ireland) stayed, which in him was a 
truly gracious piece of conduct. There are who 
think that the Churches make the tea-pot play 
an undue and even a corrupt part among religi- 
ous agencies, and I believe they are right. But 
I do not think Martha’s tea-pot is indictable for 
corrupt practice on these occasions. A peasant 
mother rarely needs soliciting to bring the baby 
to the font (apart of course from Anabaptist 
theory); and I hardly see when sociality be- 
tween the shepherd and the flock should rather 
be exercised, than at the season of family joy 
that a man is born into the world, of Christian 
joy that a child is born into the family of 
Christ. 


When Jessie goes to church one day, not in 
mother’s arms but with a bridegroom, Stobbs 
will not find it hard to follow the common 
village rule by which the father keeps away 
from the bridal, with the mother, to receive the 
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returning Triumph in the home. For all that 
he will somewhat ‘‘assist” at the rite: some 
dew of that consecration at the altar-rail will 
fall also on the carter’s doorstep, and soften im- 
perceptibly a heart, which is not the clod for 
which some mistake it. Meanwhile those dews 
will fall in a more plenteous shower upon the 
group before the rail and the friends in the 
background. Getting married is something 
real: for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
the hour is big with fate for these two; and if 
religion can make married people of us, religion 
must be one of the things that matter. Try, 
Pastor, to say something, not out of the book 
but out of yourself, to Jessie and her James, 
when it comes to the ‘‘declaring the duties of 
Man and Wife”. Maybe she will be too much 
occupied about the ring, and honest James too 
flustered and too hot in his bridal array, to take 
in your words with exactness. But they will 
know that Parson is “saying something good,” 
and something for them, only them; that a 
mystery and a sanctity has come near their life, 
that they two are not what they seem, hedge- 
row James and cottage Jessie, but twain spirits, 
having destinies in worlds that do not appear, 
but yet have one moment touched them through 
a hand that joins their hands. Say something 
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then to them, Pastor, of your-own, for that is 
best. But it is good for them, even if you are 
only priest, and merely read the book and 
perform the acts. The powers of the world 
to come are making themselves known to 
our village to-day, the Faith gets a hearing, 
and to the poor the Gospel is preached, be- 
cause to get married is one of life’s great things, 
and only the Church can do this great thing 
right. 

And Dorothy, our Woman _ Indispensable, 
enables the Church to do it, in our village, more 
perfectly right. For it is she who gets together 
a nucleus choir on these occasions, and leads a 
psalm and a hymn. It is not for the value 
of the music only that I prize this, though 
that music does seem to set aflutter under 
our church roof the wings of Love and Faith 
at the true moment. What I most thank 
Dorothy for is that Jessie and James and the 
friends present are made to feel, by the little 
trouble and thought given to do honour to their 
marriage, that they are children of the Church, 
and She is real Mother to them, and makes 
much of them on their great day, and rejoices 
with them when they rejoice. Dear, wise, good 
Dorothy, how eloquently you are preaching 
churchmanship, when you help the Church in 
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little Elfton to do this great thing right for her 
children. 

There is one yet greater thing in life, and that 
is the going out of life. Jessie will go to the 
church door a third time to receive a solemn rite 
that is all for her. And this rite will be of all 
the aptest to be conductor of that intercourse 
between heaven and the earth of rustic human- 
kind. What contrasted thoughts have swept 
my soul at those moments when I have walked 
in white before the white-smocked train of rustic 
bearers and ‘“‘ brought them forth into the house 
of God”—ah, yes, and ‘with the voice of 
praise and thanksgiving” too, though not indeed 
“with a multitude keeping festival,” ‘among 
such as keep holiday”. For in those moments 
there has surged up in me that dolorous instinct, 
that sting of destiny, the horror of the disgrace 
of it. ‘This in death I loathe, that he Shames 
a man”—degrades him, drags him down the 
stair of being, makes him not a little lower, 
but infinitely lower, than every living thing 
that moveth, or even creepeth, upon the earth. 
“ Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life And 
thou no breath at all”—thou, noble grandsire, 
that hast seen with those pure eyes so far into 
life ; thou, gallant brother, all thy masterfulness 
fettered and gagged; thou, tender and fair 
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daughter, a world’s delight drunk up by the blind 
abyss. The pity of it! Nay, worse, the shame 
of it, the shame! 

But also (I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord) to meet that surging instinct there 
has risen, and from out a sea of being as wide 
and as deep, a counter-wave—the greatness of 
Great Death, the honour of It. He that rides 
in that closed litter of elmwood was but a 
villager, and in his village not of great account. 
But to-day he is first in all this company. Least 
in the Kingdom of the Eternal, he is greater 
than we all, we living things that move upon the 
earth. His is the greatness, the mystery, the 
wonder, the kinship with the Beyond. Yester- 
day he was humblest of us, trudged with bent 
shoulders the dusty village street, laboured in 
the foul morass of the farmyard, ankle-deep. 
To-day God taketh up the simple out of the dust, 
and lifteth the poor out of the mire, that He may 
set him with the princes; aye, who knoweth, 
and above the princes of His people, that but 
move upon the earth. 

This is what happens in their Pastor’s heart, 
when the mourners of the Poor go along the 
street, and pass the lych-gate into the Equal 
Land. He supposes that this is what happens 
also in the hearts within the four white smocks 
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and the black coats that follow them, and that 
this too is what stirs in the cluster of grave-eyed 
neighbours standing back among the grave- 
mounds and crosses. If he is right, then the 
Church does indeed make earth touch heaven 
in the spirits of simple men, when her ritual 
hallows their dead. 
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Death, that keepest Heaven gate, 
Holy Death, that serv’st the King, 
In the shadow of thy wing, 

See, we lay a life, to wait. 


Angel of the veiléd smile, 
Whom we dread that see thee not 
Guard our dear one unforgot, 
Darkling, for a little while. 


Then when breath of morn shall stir, 
And the dawn star shines again, 
Angel, loose thy tender chain, 

And to light up-render her. 
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“Can non-communicants be saved?” The 
question has an abhorrent ring, it has echoes of 
“the fierce Tertullian,” it breathes the icy breath 
of anathema and ban. But it isa good question to 
make a priest think clear on the central matter 
of a priest’s thought. Can non-communicants be ~“«y,. 
saved ? 

Something that happened yesterday has made 
me ask it. What that something was, I will not 
write down, not here. But it makes me ask 
myself the question. Can they? 

And I think of James Burton. He comes to 
church as sure as Sunday dawns. He walks 
two miles to get there, and must walk them back 
rather fast, that he may have time to snatch a 
dinner, change into working clothes, and go feed 
his charges in the styes of Farmer. There is 
that about him in look and speech which gives 
the world assurance of a man and a good man. 

But he comes to the Lord’s table never. I 
reason with him, and he listens patiently, but 
shakes his head. ‘It’s the way some of them 


live that go. That’s where it is, sir.” 
177 12 
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James is non-communicant, and likely to be 
so to the end. Can he be saved? 

I think of pursy old John Withers, a small 
tradesman in Bootington High Street (some- 
how I would rather think of his case than of the 
like in Elfton); John Withers who is a monthly 
communicant at the altar there, and has been 
Sidesman more than once. He has been a 
thriving man in his business, but some of my 
poor folk deal with him, and the way he deals 
with them creeps out to me. Before that, how- 
ever, there had been something about him which 
gave me, if not the world, assurance of a low 
man. If Withers looks to Burton’s eyes what 
he does to mine, I know where to find the 
example that deters him from the “ Table.” 

I think of the gardeners of my neighbour par- 
sons, and the coachmen, where they have these 
worthies in their service; also of the same offi- 
cials at the Manors. They are for the most part 
communicants. Also they seem to me in moral 
regards quite as good as the labourers, so far as 
I venture to compare the morals of two sets of 
people whose social conditions are so incom- 
mensurable. But I am not clear that they are 
better. And I am quite clear that they are not 
better than the labourers by as much as to com- 
municate is better than to keep away. 
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And again I think of Fortescue standing on 
his doorstep to see me off, with his ‘ Don’t let 
us think we are going to make Cropshire labourers 
into communicants. We are not.” 

And yet again I am thinking of—no, I must 
let that pass. 

Well, I think of an incumbent in this arch- 
deaconry, to whom, while he was new to parish 
work, there happened this. He began by going 
about and urging the labourers, specially the 
young ones, to come to Communion. His 
urgency had no success, until one night he 
seemed to get the secret. ‘I'll come,” said a 
farm-hand of twenty, “if the others ‘ll come.” 
Ah, that was it, then: they would do it, if it 
could be done in company. So the incumbent 
went to work, talked with two or three sets of 
“pals,” and found as many as seven or eight 
willing to present themselves together on a com- 
ing Sunday, which was fixed. Two of the fathers 
agreed to stay the same time and give counte- 
nance and lead to the lads. The day came and 
the men, all but one or two who alleged inexor- 
able duties on the farm. The Communion was 
after Mattins; and there, I expect, was the in- 
cumbent’s blunder. He should have arranged 
for the early Celebration, even at the cost of 


shaking off those whose beasts wanted their care 
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then : for, as in war so here, privacy was of the 
essence of success. The men were come right 
enough, fathers and sons, and the priest thought 
he had won his adventure. He turned to the 
altar while the congregation withdrew, and turned 
again, to face—just the two grey-heads. 

‘‘T blowed ’em up well, I did, mine,” said one 
of them afterwards. ‘‘ That young Ben he started 
off for to go, and the rest they follered’un. Mid 
so well be a lot o’ sheep, they young chaps: 
where one do jump, they all jumps.” (That 
young Ben’s father had two nights before accosted 
the incumbent, who was calling, with ‘‘ This is a 
free country, ain't it? ”-—the allusion being to the 
pastoral monitions used to his boy.) The baf- 
fled pastor thinks young Ben’s act was a cata- 
clasm for his pastorate: try again as he would, 
he never could bring his runaways into line again. 
I fear he is only too right. The incident bears 
a rather curious resemblance to something which 
happened here, by which I could illustrate his 
experience, if it were necessary, and also quite 
convenient, to do so in a parish document which 
may get beyond my desk. 

And then I ask myself, Was it a misfortune 
that young Ben turned and ran? Certainly it 
was a rout, perhaps an irretrievable rout, of his 
priest’s enterprise upon that part of his flock. 
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But was it ill or well that the enterprise should 
break? It was ill, miserably ill, if non-communi- 
cants cannot be saved. But can they not? 

I have long been trying to take the measure 
of this fact, this ponderous fact, the non-com- 
municating labourer. What is the weight of it 
in our religious theory? Great it ought to be, 
but I wonder whether any of us have considered 
how great, and how many of us have thought it 
great at all) We array our sacramental theory, 
marshal our arguments—the Saviour’s unqualified 
command, making no distinction of classes and 
conditions among those who were to obey ; the 
equality of need in richer and poorer, learned 
and unlearned; the uniform and unbroken 
practice of the Church from the beginning ; 
the objectivity and simplicity and humanity of 
the rite, fitting it for the use of the simplest ; 
and the actual attractiveness of it for the un- 
learned multitude, as it is practised, with differ- 
ences, no doubt, of ritual and of doctrine, in 
another great communion of Christians. All 
these majestic reasonings arrayed in line on 
the one side: then on the other this dour, un- 
shakeable, compacted force, the closed-up heavy 
infantry column of rustic wills that does not 
budge. ‘Don't let us think we are ever going 
to turn our Cropshire farm hands into good 
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communicants; we are not.” Fortescue said 
it: who confutes him? Not the incumbent of 
Elfton, at present. 

What am I to say to this fact? Am I to accept 
the defeat of efforts to bring the common man 
to the altar, and turn my pains into other more 
productive channels? Oram] tocry Credo guia 
imposstbile, and, harbouring still in a bosom 
obdurate as my rustics’ own the mustard seed of 
faith, to say to this mountain of peasant obstinacy, 
‘““be thou removed, and cast at the altar’s foot”. 
Which am I to do? 

I am sure I should be coward if I did the first : 
I am not sure I should be wise man as well as 
brave, if I only did the other. 

Instead I mean to try to measure the fact, and 
know the weight of it in religious theory. I will 
not shut my eyes to it, as do some absolute 
persons, who can merely cry, “It is written, and 
the priest must bring to the altar, be the sheep 
what they may”: nor yet will I take the fact at 
its own worth, and say, with some weary ones, 
“This people is nought, away to fresh fields 
and pastures new and another flock”. Rather, I 
will make research. If this fact is fact, then it 
will have a divine meaning, which may teach me 
new things, better my traditional knowledge of 
what is between. God and man, make me see 
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deeper into human nature and clearer into the 
mystery of Communion, by which human com- 
munes with divine. The research must be fear- 
less, else it will be faithless: I must go whither 
it leads me, not stop short in dread lest a 
sacrosanct ritual should undergo disenchantment, 
or even a doctrine suffer the assault of mine and 
sap. I must go fearless: but in truth [ am not 
feeling much afraid. Time and use are wise 
things, under Heaven; what they have built all 
these centuries, with Heaven over the builders, 
is like to be of those things which cannot be 
shaken but remain. No, I am not afraid for the 
Office of Holy Communion or the Anglican 
doctrine of the Sacraments. But I am in some 
hope of being taught better what a Sacrament 
is, and even how to the poor the grace of Sacra- 
ment can be preached. 

Well, I will go on this research ; but not to- 
night. I will lay down this pen, and attempt a 
new entry when to-morrow brings the fresher 
eye. 
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Since I made the last entry I have tried to make 
the research which in it I imposed on myself, 
research into the fact in rustic religion, the non- 
communicating labouring class. But I had not 
looked at the fact long, before I saw that no 
observation of this phenomenon would be fruit- 
ful, until I had first examined again the fact, 
infinitely greater, with which it is correlated. 
Vain to seek to know why a peasant stays away 
from the sacrifice of the Christian altar, unless 
first 1 know what that sacrifice of the altar is. 
Only so shall I be able to discern why the 
labourer does not communicate, why he should 
be brought to do so, and by what means he can 
be so brought. 

What is Holy Communion? 

I could readily supply an answer by going to 
a page in the Catechism, or in some accredited 
manual which formulates the Anglican theory 
for the instruction of our Church people. But 
at this moment my aim, as my duty, is not to 
instruct Church people or catechumens, but to 
instruct only myself. ‘“ Who say ye that I am?” 


the Christ once asked His disciples: ‘‘ What 
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sayest thou that I am?” the ordinance of Christ 
asks to-day this communicant. I must make 
answer as I have learned from my teachers, 
which have been the Christian tradition and a 
Christian’s experience, not the one but the two. 


That answer is that the Holy Communion is 
the Communion with God which is holiest, is 
the Fellowship of God with man at its best and 
most. But Communion itself,—not the Rite of 
Communion, but the Fact,—this is only humanly 
and with human imperfectness expressed by 
that metaphor, the name “Fellowship”. And 
because each of us must, for his own soul’s use 
and help, name it by the metaphor which for 
him is best, that is, which best enables him to 
apprehend the fact he would name, I in my own 
behoof resort to the image found on a Gospel 
page and bearing the sanction of Christ, and | 
speak of Communion as a life unto God; a life 
which is an interchange between divine and 
human, an indwelling of Christ in the disciple 
who answeringly abides in Christ. Life of a 
man in God, and God's life in the man, a reci- 
procity of the creative and the created Being, an 
echo of thought by thought, a mutuality of 
affections, a confluence of a will and the All 
Will, a Self lost in the Whole and the inpouring 
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of the Whole into the Self,—these are human 
words, a flight of words, all aimed at the mystery, 
of which no archery of mortal wit can hit the 
centre, yet at which the soul with her best wit 
must level and level still an aim. 

And there we remind ourselves that we are 
really naming the fact which is the sum of facts 
for man’s intelligence, the Making of Man. The 
Church of God called this, at the first, Creation : 
the Church of Christ in fuller knowledge calls it 
Incarnation. Under either name it is the world- 
process, whereby through the Son of God all 
things were made: it is the Life of all Being, 
from the blind stirring of what could move and 
have a being in ocean slime; from the herb that 
knows not joy or pain, yet knows already love 
and hate, can choose the good and refuse the 
evil; from the beast that can taste and see and 
range and enjoy and suffer ; up to man, become 
a living soul, who can know as he is known, can 
receive the entering God in conscious interchange 
of thought, desire, and act, in the outgoing of 
the self for the incoming of the grace, in the 
self-emptying of the Flesh which is the inflow of 
the Spirit filling all in all. So with another 
flight of words one aims at the mystery which 
cannot be reached by any word or many, the 
Incarnation, God making His work of Man per- 
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fect by entering it Himself, that the human may 
be one withthedivine. The fact—Communion, 
is the fact—Incarnation ; and by it man is saved. 


What then shall we call Holy Communion, 
not the fact but the rite, to which we beckon our 
countryfolk so much in vain? We speak of it 
best when we speak as do those, to whom the 
Rite of Communion seems related to the Fact in 
that way, in which the mortal history of the 
Incarnate One is related to the Incarnation which 
is before and in and after history. That man 
might not receive only, but also know and unite 
himself with that work of God, the Word became 
flesh in one man for one life and death; there 
was the historic Christ. And that men, each by 
each, may commune with the Incarnate, exercise 
the fellowship with the All-Holy, and have 
kindled in their own dark spirit the Light that 
lighteth every man by coming into the world, 
the Lord gave His own the Supper. He brought 
the timeless Fellowship into time and_ space, 
where men could see and hear and their hands 
handle it; He set up a mark to which the faith 
of the dimmest-sighted could make its way, and 
there, as on an altar stone, lay the sacrifice of a 
human will, where God might accept it by the 
answer of fire, and worshipper be at one with 
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Worshipped. These are my words by which I 
try to tell myself of the Ineffable. Other men 
will have other words. But whether they speak 
of a Real Presence or of a Sacrifice of the Altar 
or of meeting with the Lord in a Memorial Feast 
of Love, I have small mind to reason with them 
that my word is the right, and no mind at all to 
wrangle that theirs is wrong; for I can myself 
hear the one same music in each diverse mode,— 
except they shall jar it by wrangling with some 
other man’s. This they would not care to do, 
if they but remembered better that in the Blest 
Communion and Fellowship Divine the word of 
doctrine is a word, but the power—God be 
thanked in Christ—is power. 


From a contemplation of Communion, the 
Fact and the Rite, I must turn round again to 
look at our countryman, and his relation to it. 
If Communion be what it seems to be to this 
minister of the Sacrament, how shall I think of 
the spiritual fortune of my labouring men, who 
do not, the more part of them, communicate? 
Are non-communicants saved (let us once more 
ask) when they are men who live by the land? 

But, Pastor, you know you have never doubted 
it. Only to-night you see more clearly why you 
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need not doubt. It is because there is Com- 
munion azd there is the Holy Communion ; 
there is the Fact, and there is the Rite which is 
way and means of the Fact. And you have 
known men and women whom “ @¢ Communion ” 
you never have seen, but zz Communion you 
have seen undoubtingly : for you looked at them, 
you spoke with them, you beheld their good 
conversation, and you took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus. There was James 
Burton who would not come because ‘“‘it’s the 
way some of them live that go” ; and that pietist 
Joseph, who would say to his fellows of an 
evening as they broke away from work, “ Let’s 
thank God for a fine day,” or ‘The Lord be 
praised for a good carrying time”; and there 
was that noble matron who would not be per- 
suaded by you, because ‘“‘she only grew worse 
and worse,” to her own simple sight ; and that 
sturdy digger over whom, when he was cut off 
by a fall of earth in a chalk pit, the young lads 
were fit to cry, because ‘you never heard zm 
swear, and he never said a rough word to we”. 
Non-communicants all of them; but it is not 
our heart only that tells us to believe that 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ they 
shall be saved even as we: our head is in the 
same tale, and reasons that where the fruit is 
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there must the root of faith be, and that our 
non-communicant who, like Columba’s Pictish 
chief, “holds fast his natural holiness a life-time 
through,” is such a creature of God as its 
Creator will not let die. 


But, indeed, who thinks otherwise? he. 


harsh question “Can they be saved?” was only 
asked in irony, and to provoke into clear con- 
sciousness our instinctive knowledge that these 
things are so. But how it makes a difference 
that the consciousness should be clear! Were 
some of us never tempted to think we had failed, 
and failed for good and all, with that part of our 
flock who finally refuse to go with us to the altar 
and offer their sacrifice there? It is because 
we had taken for one, things which are not one, 
the Communion which is the Holy and the 
Communion which is the Holy of Holies. We 
knew they were not the same, that one was the 
part, the other the whole. But it needed that, 
what we knew, we also should remember. For, 
remembering it, we go out on our daily round 
of Gospeller with a new cheer and the new 
strength of it. If this stay-away from thealtar’s 
dole of divine and human Fellowship yet has 
Communion dispensed otherwise to him, if he has 
it ——. But we do know he can have it: not as 
he might have it in the place where men ought 
13 
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to worship, not in that fulness and immediacy ; 
not in the bright uprise and outpour of the river 
of life, where it proceeds out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb; but yet in slender rills 
that creep even to him in the far-off waste, and 
satisfy his soul in its drought, and make it like a 
watered garden with waters that fail not, though 
they must come so far. We know he can have 
it; and in the cheer of that confidence we will 
go out from our shrine to the man in the field, 
standing afar off and not lifting up so much as 
his eyes to the sanctuary ; go out to him, driving 
our heifer before us, and call him and his toa 
sacrifice, not at our shrine but on his own plot, 
and build up there the poor man’s rude turf-altar 
out of his homely events and simple cares, and 
teach the ritual of that whole burnt-offering 
which is a broken and a contrite heart, that 
renders self to the Lord. Ah! Priest, go forth 
abroad with good cheer now, and tell yourself 
that you can mediate a covenant and knit up a 
communion elsewhere than at the altar where the 
Master has set His Name; and that on this day 
or that other, when you have stood to minister 
at that earthen altar under the common sky, that 
may befal which makes your face 
Shine as the countenance of a priest of old 


Against a flame about a sacrifice 
Kindled by fire from heaven,—so glad art thou. 


THE HINDERINGS OF THE SIMPLE 


13 





What will the reader, if this diary finds one, say 
to what I wrote yesterday? If he is of one sort 
as to religious thinking, he may approve it, as a 
confession of his own theory that Sacraments 
are not a great matter in man’s salvation. If I 
am still where I can hear his approval, I shall 
hear it with resentment. If he is of another sort, 
it is possible he will cry out on me for giving up 
the keys of the citadel. If that reaches me, I 
will ask him, not with resentment but regret in 
the tone, first to read a little further. 


There is Communion azd there is the Holy 
Communion, the Fact and the Rite,—I have 
written. Is it well that we should forget either 
in the other? But easily and often that is done. 
Am I going to doit; going to leave the sanctuary, 
to celebrate the stay-away’s random worships at 
his makeshift turf altar in the field? Nothing I 
know in myself draws me that way, not even 
for my peasant’s sake. Sacerdos ad altare isa 
watchword I echo from my heart; and to that 


Altar I will, first and last, endeavour to draw with 
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me my reluctant rustic sacrificer ; yes, and will do 
this in the meantime too, and even while for some 
hardness of his heart I consent to give attendance 
at this vague unhouseled ill-appointed rite on his 
High Places of chance headland or hedge. At 
Jerusalem zs the place where men ought to wor- 
ship: the sanctuary is the fountain-light from 
which they are lit: and unless the altar burned 
there for its slender ranks of worshippers, I am 
very sure there would be no keeping alive these 
other fitful flames on these undedicated hearths. 
By the Remnant that is saved with fulness the 
multitude has its own scanter salvation ; by that 
knot of the few devout women and fewer men 
who kneel under your chancel arch, the man in 
the field has his more dumb communion in that 
house of the Lord to which the sky is arch; or, 
in homelier phrase, your James and Joseph and 
their wholesome like would not maintain in our 
village a life that is honest and good, if none 
ever gathered at your feet to be fed with a life 
not only good, but holy. 

But if the men who refuse the Sacrament are 
for all that fed with life through the mediation of 
the few who receive it, we must not be content 
with this vicarious hallowing of the many. To 
receive the Sacrament is the normal way of sal- 
vation: we must go on telling our rustic that it 
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is so, as steadfastly and hopefully as if we really 
expected presently to persuade him. We shad/ 
persuade him, one here, another there. Then 
one day this mass, which moves all together or 
not at all, will be heaved and rolled back again 
into the older habit of Christian folk. Believe 
it; or, if you cannot that, do as one would do 
who believed. Cvrede guia impossibile: to make 


Cropshire farm-hands into good communicants is _ 


so convincingly beyond the forces of a Cropshire 
clergyman, and yet so certainly a thing desired 
of God, that it must surely be one of those things 
which the Father hath put in his own power, He 
with whom all things are possible. Therefore it 
will be, it will be. 

While it tarries, wait for it: but also work for 
it. Then how? 

Not, I think, by being “always after them to 
come,” as my young man on the Green would 
phrase it. How many of us have the grace to 
suffer “nagging” gladly? But an in season, out 
of season, solicitation will not merely irritate ; it 
will kindle suspicion (peasantsare a prey to this), 
and you will be in their eyes as is the man who 
comes round for their vote, or that other who 
wants to insure them in an office: they will 
take it you are seeking some good of your own, 
not theirs; whether they will hear or whether 
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they will forbear, they will not know there hath 
been a prophet among them, but only ‘one of 
them as won't let a man alone”. 

Then how shall I set about it? 

Study first the psychological fact. The un- 
named incumbent whose little flock of male 
Communicants broke and fled, just when he 
thought he had safely folded them, “they young 
chaps that mid be so many sheep ”—this incum- 
bent would tell you that solidarity or social 
cowardice is the cause of it all. Yes, the cause 
it is, as I have written earlier, that those, who 
would communicate, do not. But then, what 
causes the solidarity? Why does the force of 
companionship make for abstention and not for 
attraction, as it might do and once did? We 
must look into this solid, and discern the elements 
of which it is concreted ; then we may try to split 
the mass at the lines of cleavage, and so crumble 
it away. So far as I dare trust my vision into a 
mind, which is not complex but is opaque, the 
elements of the labourer’s decision to be non- 
communicant are these. First and mightiest is 
Custom : “ Folks didn’t use to do it here”. The 
fashion which has set its ban on communicating 
is the consolidation of all the other repugnances, 
and to these, not it, we must apply our solvents. 
There is, then, next the fear of publicity: “I 
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can’t come early Sacriment, and don’t care to 
when ’tis after church”. No, for your neighbours 
come out of the porch, wondering what Tom 
means by staying. Well, we will tell them all 
we know about the duty of confessing Christ 
before men ; but also we will elude stage-fright by 
having an early celebration, to which they can 
creep along in the dusk, and home again before 
neighbours are up to miss them. Then, fear of 
acting by oneself: “I’d come if the rest of ‘em 
‘ud come”. Again we will tell them that an 
Englishman, let alone a man of Christ’s, should 
be brave enough to stand on his own feet and do, 
as well as say, the thing he would. But also we 
will plan that John shall communicate the same 
day as James; and Peter and Andrew, if it may 
be, come with them. I seem to have noted down 
somewhere in these pages my own failures to 
bring about these joint enterprises in this village : 
but I have not always failed where the couple 
were old class-mates. And here | see that I may 
have to re-judge an earlier judgment, and accept 
the institution of the Communicants’ Guild. I 
used to fear the distinction it would make visible 
and stereotype in the flock ; the parish, and no- 
thing narrower, ought to be, said I, the brother- 
hood of Communicants. But now I have learnt 
that these rustic soldiers of Christ need to keep 
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shoulder to shoulder, if they are to stand up 
to the enemy : and I suppose this is what guilds 
are for. 

But then, and yet more, there is the fear not 
of acting publicly or acting by oneself, but of 
acting at all. To communicate is to make an 
effort ; it is an activity of the will. Here indeed 
is one very use of the Sacrament : it is to evoke 
that activity of the will by which it can attain 
union with the divine will. To dispense from 
this effort, to cause a peasant to communicate 
without exertion of self, would be to make the 
Sacrament void ; void at least of its specific effect 
upon this man’s nature. But I think we might 
do with our peasants, who are the little ones of 
Christ, as we do with our own little ones—enable 
them to the harder feat by graduated exercise in 
easier feats. We raise a leaping-bar for our boys 
inch by inch, and so they attain the limit of their 
powers: we ask the unpractised feet of the peas- 
ant to overleap his obstacle at once. We ought 
rather to enable him by a discipline convenient 
for him. But what shall that discipline be? 

Then, faintlier audible in our generation, but 
transpiring from older persons, is the ancient 
Dread. ‘“I knows the mischief of it,” said at 
her death-bed Communion an aged woman to 
her son, whom she sought to scare away from it. 
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She was but summarising a certain exhortation 
as heard by the village, yet I wonder some- 
times if one should not see in this something of 
magic or of demon-worship skulking still, where 
Righteousness was said to have tarried, in 
country retreats. 

But the note also of a purer reverence may 
be heard. ‘Depart from me, for I ama sinful 
man, O Lord,” is what sounds at times from a 
holy and humble man of heart, who says he is 
not good enough to come. Here is a task for 
the Soul’s-friend, to dissolve this scruple and 
doubtfulness. 

There is both the Dread and the Reverence at 
once in the formula, ‘‘I don’t want to take it and 
break it,” which means that the communicant 
of Sunday might happen on Monday morning 
to loose an oath, or perhaps a blow, at the boy 
who is his work-mate. This is a very steadfast 
scruple and a sincere, and it asks much tact in 
the Soul’s-friend. 

But what tact of his is equal to countering the 
instinct in the peasant, to which I give his own 
name for it with a shudder : ‘‘ That’s the Gentle- 
folks’ Service, not for we”. The Gentlefolks’ 
Service! So they call it sometimes in Cropshire. 
What a deal of wretched Church history rankles 
in that word! But, forgetting all that, how it 
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voices the rustic man’s instinctive feeling that 
the rite of the altar is a thing not in continuity 
with the rest of his life ; good and fit for the men 
and women with money, leisure, and schooling ; 
but for himself an incongruity, a purple patch on 
the old dusky garment of the poor man’s habi- 
tudes. I stand in awe before this instinct, as 
before some grand fact in nature. I do not know 
how I am to reason with it, for indeed it lies 
deeper down in the man than reason. And it 
seems so contrary to reason. The Gentlefolks’ 
Service! And this is the rite which made gentle 
and simple, and even bond and free, equal before 
the Lord, when in old Corinth or Rome master 
and slave met at one board, ate the one bread 
and drank of the same cup of blessing, and slavery 
first began to be known for abhorrent and im- 
possible. Yes, and in its very nature a rite 
made for simple men; so simple itself, so ele- 
mental; so humane in all its circumstance and 
suggestion, so “sprung from the people” and 
the radical facts of the people’s life, the life in 
them which lives by bread, and is comforted by 
wine, and sustained and continued by the bond 
of blood which draws the family into oneness 
round the daily meal; a rite so objective and 
appealing to the senses, and therefore so intel- 
ligible and so cordial to uncultured man, who 
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thinks and feels, more than the gentlefolk, by 
sight and touch and taste; last and most, a rite 
which presents, in an eternal drama, that human 
fact which touches the mind and the heart, or 
what lies beneath both, of the man who labours 
with his hands under open sky, as powerfully as 
it can touch the gentlest,—the fact of Death, and 
Death for the sake of Love. A Body broken, a 
Blood shed,—Does the field-hand not know what 
that is and for what it counts in a human fate? 
Do this in remembrance,— Does a peasant’s heart 
respond less surely than a thinker’s, to a dying 
friend’s appeal, ‘‘ Remember me”? 

No, no, the Holy Communion cannot really 
be an incongruity in the peasant’s existence. It 
seems so at present to him, and that deters him, 
but it cannot be. What we have to do is to 
make the congruity visible to him: make him 
believe it is the Simple Man’s service, not the 
Gentleman's. How to do this? 

I have witnessed elsewhere acts of Communion 
which were Communions of the Simple Man. 
They may teach me something. 

In a little foreign town on my last holiday I 
was at a Mass where the children of the place, 
marshalled by nuns and priests, kneeled beside 
me, and chanted eucharistic hymns or the re- 
sponses of litanies, while parents or elder 
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brothers and sisters went, some of them, to the 
rail, or, for the more part, only kneeled and 
looked. It was like other Masses to which a 
traveller goes, but that morning something 
caught my spirit. It was the co-operativeness 
of this band of worshippers. They were not 
only (in their Church’s phrase) “ assisting at ” the 
rite, they were assisting the rite; they were 
making it move, making it prosper, by a part 
they took in it; they sent it forward with filled 
sails by the wind of a “popular breath,” the 
breath of the multitude of them that believe, the 
lusty chanting of the children, the warm inten- 
tion of the elders. Oh, of course it was only the 
popish Mass (my churchwarden would say), and 
that ceremony was teaching these poor Roman 
Catholics a false idea, very bad for them, of the 
Sacrament of the Altar. But I knew this church- 
ful of people were having communion with God 
in Christ ; that these souls of poor men and poor 
women and their children were not taking much 
harm from the priest’s theology, for they were 
not taking much thought about that. In the 
large, rough way of thinking which is the poor 
man’s way, they were telling themselves, “God 
is in this place. Yon priest is asking Him to 
pardon me, to make me love Him and be fitter 
to be loved by Him. Now are we come near, 
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for He is come near to us, near as is that white 
altar cloth and the vessels on it. Jesu, Son of 
Mary, come to me, abide with me.” That was 
Communion, a Simple Folks’ Service. 

In an English village, never mind where, but 
not in this county, I have sat with a gathering of 
farming and trading folk, met on a week day even- 
ing for prayer and praise to God and speech 
one with another about their faith, There was 
no altar in the place, nor is there ever a Com- 
munion Office; but that night there was com- 
munion in that little band, as there was in the 
non-partaking throng before the foreign altar. 
And as in the rich church, so in the bald chapel 
there was co-operativeness. Here as there it 
stirred in the air and was felt by my senses: 
and here the secret of it was even plainer to me. 
For though the more part, except in the frequent 
hymns, were silent, | could feel that those few 
who prophesied in turn were less as ministers 
are to flock, than as fellow-worshippers to equal 
worshippers. What the prophets, man or wo- 
man, said to us, the rest could have said, less 
fluently but in the same speech, “‘ familiar matter 
of to-day,” homely experiences of the spirit ; fears, 
joys, yearnings, gratitudes, which might be any 
worshipper’s on any day of his labouring week. 
The prophet told of these, but as mouth-piece of 
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the silent ones: he or she was the deputy and 
spokesman of the rest, who spoke and acted by 
their authority : the service was a worship by re- 
presentation. It was communion, this, though 
not a Sacrament: and certainly it was a Simple 
Folks’ Service : ¢hey made it move, gave it breath 
by their silent assistance, their co-operation of 
the will without a deed. 

I do not know what this ought to teach me: 
I know something which it does teach me. That 
the Gentlefolks’ Service may become the Simple 
Men’s Service, there is needed with whatever 
else this, that the office should be more co-opera- 
tive; less a thing done for, more a thing done by, 
the rustic. 

But how can one bring this about? Already 
the service offers him a far more striking co- 
operation than do the other services—the act 
of going to the rail and receiving. It is just this 
however which at present deters : so personal an 
act is too hard for their peasant shyness, while 
it remains so different from anything else he does 
in church, while it stands out so abruptly from 
the level of his observances, and he is not led up 
to it by a gentle scale of less individual efforts. 
Again there are the opportunities of response, 
Confession, Lord’s Prayer, Doxologies, richer op- 
portunities than Mattins and Evensong afford. 
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Miserably the unscholarly communicants fail to 
make use of these at present: but perhaps with 
more pains they might be taught. What else is 
there which could be offered them ? 

Well, more familiarity perhaps. With our 
plan of dismissing the non-communicating mul- 
titude before the rite begins, we too much 
separate the Eucharist from all other acts of 
worship. Eminence we do right to give it, but 
not isolation. Let it be, as it is, the summit of 
the scale of devotion, the mount on which our 
Mystery is enacted ; but we do not wish to “set 
bounds unto the people round about, saying, 
Take heed that ye go not up into the mount, or 
touch the border of it”. Yet something like that 
is done when the door shut upon the throng, 
which has streamed out into the churchyard, 
leaves the rustic man, who has been at Mattins, 
to think that the worship now going on within 
is too sacred for the presence there of common 
Christian humanity, a mystery from which the 
uninitiated are fenced out. He feels that be- 
tween his ordinary acts of devotion and this one 
devotion there is a gulf, which, as he measures 
it with his eyes, is too wide for him to step 
across, and demands a leap which he has not the 
nerve to make. If he were able to stay and 
watch the rite without dangerous self-committal, 
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to see but not handle the holy mystery, to feel 
no longer only its awfulness and remoteness, but 
also its simplicity, homeliness, tenderness, and 
kinship even in difference to his own acts of de- 
votion at the end of the church or by his bedside 
at home, would it not be more possible by these 
gentle grades of approach to lead him up to the 
high altar’s foot ? 

Some of us, I understand, have used this 
method; have encouraged non-communicating 
attendance. I wish I knew what the fruit of 
this experiment has been, as well as I know the 
reasons which deter others of us from making it. 
What we fear is lest we should be withdrawing 
the truth that the Eucharist is a Communion, 
and in its place inducing a doctrine that the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is to “be lifted 
up and worshipped”. But danger must be set 
over against danger, that of teaching the worship 
of the altar amiss against that of teaching it not at 
all. To myself, in whom a rather steadfast re- 
pugnance to such a change in our system has to 
be overborne, it does seem that there is question 
of the system’s wisdom; and! that we ought to 
make experiment, and judge. 

Thinking on these subjects is nothing if not 
concrete. How can we make an experiment in 
Elfton? I think a not too costly one would be 
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this. Let me tell my people that once a quarter, 
say, we will make our Office of the Holy Com- 
munion the main service of the day, and ask all 
the congregation to stay through it. To secure 
this, Mattins shall be read earlier and, if possible, 
at an hour when it cannot compete for their 
attendance with the Communion. I seem to 
see how this will work. The non-communicants 
may keep their seats after the Church Militant, 
not only because too shy to break away alone, 
but because they feel a pleased expectancy of 
something new, at which they have only to look 
on. All else goes on as usual, but the choir with 
whatever other musical accompaniment they can 
render, sing some hymns of the Eucharist or 
Passion softly, the more familiar the better, tun- 
ing the emotion of the communicants, interpret- 
ing the action to the rest. That is not going, I 
hope, to gender idolatry : but there is hope that 
it may unclothe the rite of the ghostliness, which 
for the peasant mind enwraps it now, and leave 
it clothed upon for them with a true spirituality, 
the spell on human spirits of the Comforter which 
is the Holy Ghost. 

Meanwhile there is a thing certainly to be 
done. Teaching, teaching, teaching. So far as 
the hindrance is the labourer’s misconception of 
the Sacrament and of his relation to it, it is zz- 
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struction which must be applied. That will be 
mainly in Confirmation Classes and in services 
for Communicants, but also in the Sunday school 
and, within the limits imposed by conscience 
clauses, in the day school: but there can be 
lessons given to pupils of riper age in the winter 
men’s class round your fire, or over the cottage 
table, or beside the garden-plot in the allotments, 
when a disciple is found alone, or beside the bed, 
when he is sick and has an open heart. 
Moreover it is required in teachers that a man 
be found—patient. All the world has got that 
into its head, that ateacher must be this. I can 
still see the solemn air of the Swiss guide, who, 
learning that the climber was a schoolmaster, 
stopped and set down his pack to pronounce that, 
in that case, “Ah, Monsieur has need of 
patience!” and still hear the voice of the old 


Pettus abe de 


“priest in a valley on the other side, whom I found 


teaching his school children in church, and who in 
an interchange of sympathies repeated the maxim 
of the mountaineer. Oh then how very patient 
must we teachers. of the Eucharist be with 
these children of nature, the men who dig and 
hedge and plough. If they have themselves the 
wisdom to hurry no man’s cattle, when it is their 
part to drive the herd, their shepherd must not 
want to hurry his own slow-footed train. How 
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slow their foot is in other business than the religi- 
ous! And in this business of religion they have 
been for so very long unlearning this truth of the 
Blessed Sacrament, that its blessing was given 
for the poor, for the simple folk not the gentle, 
that the wayfaring men, though fools, will not err 
therein—so very long, ever since (is it not ?) the 
Reformation of blessed but not quite unmingled 
memory— that one must not look for them to 
re-learn it in a few brieflessons. Ah, no. But 
we will teach and teach and teach, and find here 
a scholar and another there who will learn what 
we teach and put the lesson in use. So, atom 
by dilatory atom, we will crumble this solidity ; 
and then find perhaps, long ere we have reduced 
its mass by the morsels we detach, that we have 
shaken all within to disintegration, and that it is 
as a great wall whose breaking cometh suddenly 
in an instant. 





HEDGE TO HEDGE 





I have lately taken up again that book of a 
Mirror of Parsons, George Herbert, and read 
that admirable passage, his counsel to the Coun- 
try Parson, that he should “‘ upon the afternoons 
in the weekdays take occasion sometimes to visit 
in person, now one quarter of his parish, now 
another. For there he shall find his flock most 
naturally as they are, wallowing in the midst of 
their affairs: whereas on Sunday it is easy for 
them to compose themselves to order, which they 
put on as their holiday clothes, and come to 
church in frame, but commonly the next day put 
off both.” Wallowing in the midst of their 
affairs. Excellently said. Though the counsel 
must be temperately followed. Maria Sudds is 
no doubt wallowing in the very midst of her 
affairs, when on Monday afternoon the linen of 
my own and Farmer Jolliffe’s households is 
passing through her washtub, but I would not 
choose to seek her out “most naturally as she 
is” at that epoch of wallow and welter in her 
affairs; nor, I am sure, would George Herbert. 


He meant by that nervous phrase to exhort us 
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to be with our parishioners at times when they 
are leading their actual life, and Nature not 
Ceremony is “lord of their house and hospita- 
lity”. He convinced me at once, and of some- 
thing which perhaps was not in his mind. For 
I suppose that in his time as in ours a parson if 
he called in the afternoon would find wallowing 
only the womankind of his parish: the men 
would all be afield. But I caught up his word 
this time as my oracle for duty to my men. 
“Wallowing in the midst of their affairs ””—that 
is where I must seek them. I must go after 
them in their field. They will not come to me 
in the church. Well, the mountain did not come 
to Mahomet; so he very sensibly went to the 
mountain. No faith of mine has been able to 
move to my church door this rooted mountain- 
mass, the farm-hand’s immobility : why then, it is 
the church that shall be moved, and carried to 
the mountain. The peasant will not come to the 
Gospeller, but the Gospeller may be able to come 
to the peasant. I will try. I will find this shy 
flock of mine ‘‘ most naturally as they are,” which 
is at their work, drilling-in turnip seeds, stacking 
roots for the winter, cutting chunks out of a hay- 
rick, setting snares in rat-runs, clipping a quick- 
set, “leading mannur” to the furrows. They 
are not to be found at home by an afternoon 
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caller, so the call shall be paid at the stack, hedge- 
row, milking-shed, or yard. Will they return 
the call at the church door, I wonder? Willa 
hedge-going parson make a church-going hedger ? 
No, I do not expect it. Never mind: this will 
be true Gospel hospitality, seeing that they will 
not recompense thee. 

Then I remembered Farmer Jolliffe. His 
men are on duty while they are afield, and their 
time is his. What will he say about an evan- 
gelist who asks their attention when they are 
wallowing in the midst of their affairs, which are 
also and predominantly his own? 

Well, he will say, being a kind man, much less 
than he will feel, if I waste his time. But I will 
not waste it. Field labour has its necessary 
pauses, which can be seized on; and some of its 
operations need not be stopped for parson’s talk. 
With less than a Cesar’s versatility one can 
whistle and drive: then why not listen and 
wattle ? 

So I will out, I said, and try. 

Out I went, three afternoons of this week. I 
made the first sally with feelings which contrast 
with those that accompanied me through my gate 
in the rose-hedge, and hung over me musing 
under the elm-boughs, that day when I started 
on a house-to-house visitation. I was all buoy- 
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ancy and mettle this time, and bestrode my 
bicycle with the ax of a knight-errant who feels 
a stout horse between his knees. For was | not, 
much as he, pricking out on adventure? Was 
there not some gust of chivalry, some taste of a 
militia Chrestz, in this riding abroad under open 
sky to encounter chance and to quest after op- 
portunity? Nor, after three days’ trial, has the 
lustiness exhaled. Give this parson, for pleasure, 
if not for profit too, the ministry of the hedge-to- 
hedge visitation. 

How shall I record my quest? Surely in the 
vein of chivalry, as is only consistent; in the 
manner of the romancers. These, long-winded 
as they sometimes are, skip a vast proportion of 
their hero’s daylong experiences, and lavish their 
words on the more epic moments. No one 
would know, from reading their string of ‘‘mov- 
ing accidents,” that most hours of a knight’s day 
went extremely slow; that soldiership was a 
name for tedium, in fairyland once on a time, as 
late in South Africa. If our cinematographers 
had the instruments which could look into the 
dark backward and abysm of time, and transfer 
to the retina of their sliding peepshows the day’s 
march of a knight-errant, the public would go 
away home long before a moving accident ar- 
rived, and the horseman came coruscating down 
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upon the scintillant crew of scoundrels scamper- 
ing before his lance-point. But the romancer 
ignores the interminable naked downs, with 
scarcely one wrong to redress in ten thousand 
acres of them, over which the true knight wasted 
eleven hours of his daylight; and my tale will 
forget the empty fields I skirted, the haystacks | 
drew blank, the encounters which did not happen, 
and the encounters which happened but nothing 
happened in them, and will remember only the 
rare ‘“ derring-does ”. 


In a grassy riding, once the launde of our 
cleared forest—a very knightly place—I meta 
youth of twenty, Edward Purland, a parishioner 
from time to time when he rejoins his family. 
He is wandering lonely as a cloud and as vaguely. 
There is nothing else to do, he tells me, Farmer 
being ill and not able to fix any jobs except for 
his regular hands. I am sorry for this, but ask 
why the lack of a job on week-days should keep 
him from church on Sunday. ‘I mostly goes 
to chapel when I goes anywhere”; but this 
Anywhere, which I proceed to explore with him, 
proves to be Nowhere. “Well, then, you do 
nothing Christian, week in, week out. Or wait 
a bit, I suppose you say your prayers of a morn- 


” 


ing.” No, not that, not since he was a boy. 
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‘“Might so well be a heathen, then, for all the 
Christianity you do in a week. Now, Edward, 
if you come down Sunday night and wait after 
church for me, [’ll find you a book with prayers 
in it, and you can start Christian again.” Then 
Philip and the Eunuch went on their several 
ways, the latter, maybe, rejoicing, as the school- 
boy had it, “cos Philip had done a teachen of 
un”. Sunday has not come yet. Will Edward 
come as surely ? 

I, temperately rejoicing, went on my way up 
the riding till it reached the highroad, down a 
long vista of which I travelled to the sheep-cotes 
where Edward’s little brother does his shepherd- 
ing this month. David has half agreed to seek 
Confirmation next chance, provided the other 
boys are to be “done” then: but to come three 
miles of an evening to class is more than he cares 
to give or | toask. So I ride along to the sheep- 
pen and give him a brief lesson when he can 
stand still long enough or has only to hoe up 
turnips. Last week he could spare a quarter 
hour to sit with me in the niche of a hay-rick on 
the lee-side, the clouds in a sunny sky racing 
over usin a wind. To-day it is quite different. 
There is a mate of his with him, no older, but 
wiser with the wisdom of this world, having 
elder brothers who don’t hold with “getting 
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done” and a Baptist aunt who taught them so. 
This is why David has the black dog on his 
back ; savagely he alleges a press of work. I 
go on my way, not rejoicing. That Baptist 
_ aunt, I see, has robbed me of my catechumen. 
Half across a ploughed field I sight Tom 
Fielding, whom never saw I under a roof, sacred 
or profane, unless perhaps a barn’s. I looked at 
him and his hoe and then at the furrows, still a 
little sticky ; and I hesitated. But I had dis- 
mounted, with no hill to account for it, and must 
go now forward over the clay. And it was well- 
inspired. For though when I got alongside, I 
did not find it possible to take up my parable, as 
some temerarious evangelists would say I ought 
to have done, and we talked of nothing but his 
family and the fields, I have some reason to hope 
that the incident has, not indeed planted, but 
has pioneered the evangel in this new country, 
the mind of Tom Fielding. My reason is that 
Tom when he got home, told his wife, who told 
Dorothy, who told me, that ‘“ Parson come half 
way ’cross the plough to talk to me, and he must 
be the right sort of a gentleman: don’t know 
as I ever knowd a gentleman as ’ud come ’cross 
plough to talk to we: old ’un he’d a-gone far 
enough ‘fore he’d a come: don’t know as ever I 
spoke to ’un since I were barn.” ( ‘Old ’un’ is 
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not my predecessor, as might injuriously be sur- 
mised, if I did not explain that Tom is an im- 
migrant, and referred to his previous parish. ) 

William Upcot, the man that knew better 
days as a townsman, I surprise near a gate ina 
field cart-track working at a pace not adopted by 
those born on the land, even when it is piece 
work as to-day with William. Him with good 
conscience I arrest: a talk may do small good 
to his soul, but the pause will be at any rate 
good for the heart in his body. ‘ Yes, sir,” he 
says, ‘I used to go regular where I was, but 
here—I don’t know how it is, I don’t seem able. 
It's a long way, and I’m tired by Saturday night. 
But I must try . . . There’s some,” he went on, 
‘don’t hold with going to church, but I do: I 
say it’s what we ought to do.” 

This was getting interesting. ‘‘Why don’t 
they hold with it, Upcot?” ‘Oh, they say, 
those that go are no better than those that don’t. 
. .. It ain’t your fault, sir, that they’re no better. 
But that’s what they say about church.” 

We had a silence. Then: “I don’t agree 
with them that say there’s no use in church. I 
feel a sort of fresh thoughts in church : it seems 
to make one feel different from what one feels 
other times.” 

Upcot was making me think many things 
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about rustic worship, but these things I kept to 
myself. To him] said: ‘ Well, now, I hope you 
will come along to church sometimes, when 
your legs can bring you. It will rest your mind 
to come, and that rests the body too a bit. But 
if you can’t worship at church you should have 
church at home. Use that card of family 
prayers your wife has from me, and make boy 
Robert (he’s a good scholar) read out the Bible 
to the family.” 

It was on my next riding abroad that | 
caught boy Robert coming back alone from 
school. He is as infrequent a church-goer as 
his sire, not, however, because he is tired out by 
Sunday, nor because, like dad’s acquaintance, 
he reasons that church-goers are no better than 
abstainers; but simply because his coat and 
trousers are not for high days or days holy. 
His Sunday suit is on him for week-day school 
and Saturday jobs on the farm, and has lost not 
gloss only but integrity. For me, I would not 
see him any smarter. The worn clothing gives 
piquancy to the comely child face and well- 
turned limbs: ’tis the little brother of Cophe- 
tua’s queen. But I would not tell him that is 
how I regard his person, and if I did I could not 
persuade him that the regards of Tom, Bertie, 
and Jarge would be the same as mine, when 

15 
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he passed their inspection at church door. I 
pressed the church-going on him, with argu- 
ments which poor men’s sons may have heard 
before: but it was far more whole-heartedly that 
I pressed the church service at home, and con- 
ferred on him the appointment of Junior Chap- 
lain to the household. 

A very different ‘mortal mixture of earth’s 
mould” is Sam Burbage, a year and a half older 
than Robert, whom I overtake returning from 
work, not school. There was some touch of 
grace about his person, too, at Confirmation 
time a year ago, but this evening I really have 
to look twice to make sure of him; he is so 
soiled and crusted with the land and labour on it. 
My conversation got no welcome, even while 
it dealt only with his secular affairs; and when 
I began to sound him, tactfully as I fancied, about 
things sacred, he hunched up like a hedge-hog ; 
not exactly with prickles (nothing in young Sam 
is sharp enough to prick) but as with hide of 
tortoise. Yes, I might, with Sidney Smith’s 
young lady, have stroked the dome of St. Paul’s 
to coax the Dean and Chapter as hopefully as I 
applied the precious balms of friendly counsels 
to the panoply of the soul of Sam. I still went 
on, that hearing he might not hear, and no gall 
escaped me into the balms: but, to be quite 
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truthful, as I looked down upon this dour, earthy, 
horny little morsel of a breadwinner, and remem. 
bered this time year, and felt the touch to-day 
of a sullenness brewed for generations in the kind 
he comes of, there was a taste of disgust, which 
was all but a twitch of anger in me, for which I 
should have accused myself at night, if I had 
some people’s conscience. But no. ‘I rather 
tell thee what is to be feared than what I fear,” 
brother parson. This unconquerable temper of 
Sam’s kind is a thing which has been the undoing 
of many one-time good shepherds in our sheep. 
land: they grow tired of stroking the tortoise, 
and leave him alone. But somehow I am not 
much afraid of this happening to me; not that 
my Christianity is more proof than theirs against 
despair, but that I have found out something in 
living here: the tortoise has only got his shell 
outside of him : inside he is soft as we are, and 
I am expecting to get inside of him, if I live. 

I am tempted before getting home to make 
my call on Shepherd, at his fold on the hill top 
yonder—not little shepherd David, but “ Shep- 
herd,” the great man, him of whom Mrs. Mani- 
child said to me: ‘While Mr. Jolliffe do be so 
bad, you see, Shepherd he be almost Farmer ”. 
But, no; Shepherd can be reached without 


knight-errantry, for he can always be found, 
ug? 
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being always “at home” to visitors at the sheep- 
cotes. Pastor ad ovile, ut sacerdos ad altare, 
comes into my head. For indeed the sheep-fold 
is the altar of his devotion. And that devotion 
is how devout! Last New Year I was taken 
round the shelter he dresses for the ewes at 
lambing-time, admired the frost-proof corridors, 
furze - thatched, straw - carpeted, the contented 
mothers, the two-hour old fleeces propped up on 
their four precarious stilts; and questioned out 
of him the ritual of this “true religion” of the 
shepherd, who must visit dam and infant in the 
travail, and tend them by day labour and night- 
watch all the cruel January, till he save the flock. 
Then I said, “ But, I daresay, Shepherd, you 
find it interesting work looking after all these 
young live things”; and it seemed as if those 
true eyes of his opened up and let you see the 
depths in them, and, “You takes a lot o’ 
delight in it,” answered ‘“ Shepherd” the Good. 
For good he is, though not a good church-goer. 
He could get away to church, not often but 
sometimes, if he would. When I came on a 
Saturday to tell him to-morrow was Good Shep- 
herd Sunday, by name in old-time calendars, and 
we were going to make it “Shepherd Sunday” 
in our church, and would he not just for once 
keep the Sunday of his own trade? he thought 
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it over, and didn’t know but what he might. | 
did, and I was right, that time: as at other 
times, many enough. 

Yet to-day I ride away from him, for not only 
can I find him whenever I will, without riding 
abroad on adventure as now, but I have another 
way of preaching in his case. On Christmas 
Day I send him, not, indeed, the Gospel, but a 
Pastoral Epistle over my own un-Apostolic sig- 
nature, wherein I make it the excuse for my 
brief preachment that he cannot, I know, be 
with us in the house of God at the season when 
ewe and lamb require him ; that he and the lads 
have to ‘‘keep their watch by night” on the 
Christmas Eve, almost within echo of the carols 
we were singing in the church under his hill; 
and that I pray for them the blessing of those 
fore-fathers of theirs in the shepherd trade, whom 
on the great Christmas Eve the Vision and the 
Good Tidings reached, though far afield and at 
their work. Martha sends off the epistle in a 
basket, with three of her largest mince-pies for 
his two lads and him. Does that sound a “‘cor- 
rupt entertaining”? God help me, I think the 
meal those three eat on Christmas noon, with 
my epistle passed along, is a Communion betwixt 
them and me. 

Even on the highroad adventures can befal. 
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That is where one can have the lad at the cart 
tail. Sighting one of these just topping Had- 
dington Hill, I lay in ambush for the next cart 
which should climb it, and coming round the 
corner as if by pure coincidence at the moment 
it reached the foot, dismounted to walk the hill 
by the side of Robin Styles, who is of Thorpe, 
but works for Farmer, and lodges with the 
Farnhams. ‘‘ After compliments,” as they say 
in India, I came to business. ‘I see, Robin, 
you are quite in the fashion.” He doesn’t take 
me. ‘‘ Well, church going isn’t much in fashion 
with you younger fellows here, is it? That’s 
where you're so much in the fashion: I don't 
think you get to church much.” He flicked at 
the horse. ‘‘ But I daresay you are not much 
against church yourself.” ‘‘ No, I ain’t agin it. 
. . . There's the horse to do evenings.” ‘‘ Robin, 
I think I know who keeps you away. But he 
isn’t the horse . . . I should say it was your 
friends on the Green more likely.” ‘No, 
nobody don’t say nothing to me.” ‘ Anyway, 
they don't say, ‘ Let’s go along to church.’ Do 
they, now?” We were getting near the brow, 
and my chance was narrowing. ‘“ Look here, 
Robin, I don’t think religion is a thing to ask 
one’s pals about. A man ought to do about 
religion what 4e thinks right, not what the rest 
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think; it’s too serious. Come now, when it 
comes to choosing the young woman, you'd 
choose for yourself, not ask them about it, 
wouldn't you?” The arrow had gone home; 
I could mark on his face the shock of it. 
“Well, Robin, if you think I know anything 
about religion, take my word for it. Religion is 
like falling in love: a man must do it by him- 
self. You believe it’s right togoto church: you 
like it when youre there. Don’t stay away be- 
cause Jem and Harry do; show youre a man 
that acts for himself, and come.” 

Do I think he will? Do I imagine the par- 
son’s way-side homily, charm he never so wisely, 
is going to draw Robin away to church from 
the bench on the Green, to which he is bound 
fast by cords of a man, the fashion set by Jem 
and Harry? I donot. And yet I count it well 
to speak, whether they will hear or whether they 
will forbear, that they yet may know there isa 
parson among them, and that there is no choking 
him off, however these be “stiff-hearted children 
and hard of face”. Also, will there not come a 
time to Robin, when Jem and Harry are not by, 
but Another is, and in her company he will think 
that Religion must somehow be good for a man, 
if it be like falling in love? 

I have ambushed another cart or two on this 
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hill-side other times, but could not get my arrows 
in as with Robin. Yet I do not count the walk 
wasted : if in a mere gossip one does not hit the 
mark of a young rustic’s spirit, one may yet be 
getting the range of it, and another day even 
lodge the shaft. 

The shyest game I have ever stalked is Robert 
Simmonds, and there has been a failure to catch 
him at his disadvantage on the road, but I have 
effected a surprise of him this way. My stealthy 
wheels did not draw his attention when they 
reached the cottage while he was splitting logs 
at the back; so I softly went in to pay a visit, 
a perfunctory one this time, on his rheumatic 
mother, and then came round the corner upon 
Robert. I acquired respectfully (for he is an 
expert) some information about the uses of elm- 
timber, and turned the conversation on to the 
uses of what lies more in my own profession, 
worship. ‘Can one quite expect one’s work to 
be blest, if one gives no time to thinking about 
God?” “Can’t one do that without going?” 
says he, still splitting. ‘ Why, perhaps you find 
you can, but I doubt if many can. No doubt 
you are one of those who say prayers night and 
morning. . , but still there’s something in church. 
It's more brotherly-like, more neighbourly— 
coming to do it altogether, not every one just by 
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himself and for himself. You know, we are not 
brotherly enough here, or neighbourly enough. 
I feel that very much about you young men, that 
won't come along to church with us or very 
seldom. It isn’t neighbourly : it doesn’t seem 
like caring much about the parish and the rest 
of us. Look at you and me, now: do you think 
you are quite neighbourly to me? You won't 
say I have been a bad neighbour to you younger 
folk. When I come after you to get you to come 
to church more, you can’t think I take trouble 
about persuading you for anything I get by it: 
you must see it’s because I want to be some good 
to you, the best way I know how. Seems to me 
you might show a little more neighbourliness to 
a good neighbour, and come to church for that 
reason, if you will not for a better. You'd soon 
find there was a better one.” 

“T ain’t going to promise: don’t like to make 
promises and not do it.” 

“And I ain't going to ask you to promise any- 
thing. No, not at this time of day: I know 
better. I only ask you to ponder a bit what I 
say, and see if it isn’t true. Good evening.” 

Robert is not going to break away from Jem 
and Harry, not at present. For all that, I may 
have got my arrow in, where he cannot get it out 
of him again. 
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Oh those promises, those promises! Long ago 
have I had enough of them. Yonder I recognise 
by the make of his shoulders a parishioner, going 
round a corner homeward, who has promised 
many things, and with whom I need be as 
indulgent as Columba of Iona, when he guaran- 
teed the Irish King a death in his bed, on the 
terms that of his promises he should keep one in 
seven. This man of mine may have done a 
seventh of what he agreed to do, when he rose 
from a sick-bed, that might have been a death- 
bed, after a mishap in the field which did kill the 
mate at his side: what right have I, incumbent 
of the least among the villages of Cropshire, to 
expect of a disciple more fulfilment than he of 
Hy, apostle of the Picts? What indeed! I 
could catch my man to-night before he reaches 
the second corner. Shall 1? No: one can get 
tired out with visiting, even in the open air and 
from hedge to hedge. Instead of that I will go 
where my Irish King has gone—to tea. 

Reviewing these last pages I see that my 
warning to a reader at the outset of this entry 
was quite necessary. My reader is to be the 
man who takes on Elfton some day; and but 
for the warning that my record would use the 
method of the romancers, would skip the blank 
hours and the quests that found nothing and the 
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hunting that emptied my quiver but did not fill 
my bag, these notes, which are of things that 
did happen, not of things that did not, might 
lure him out over the down after his lunch, only 
to bring him back at tea-time very sour, and 
inclined to kick my Day-Book into a corner for 
talking nonsense about rustic fact. Yes, I write 
as the romancers do. But then the life of 
villagers is a romance, I find. Also it is rustic 
fact, no doubt. But on that fact my story is 
better than “founded.” Let him ask the men of 
Elfton, or the women, as Dorothy. She will tell 
him that the matters here set down are—a little 
less than fact and more than fancy. 
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“WHAT ONE DO, THEY ALL DOES” 





There! A really enjoyable day of “ Hedge to 
Hedge”. Not one adventure in the whole of it, 
not one preachment or reasoning or even con- 
versation in it, but all along it the glow of good 
conscience and self-respect, that comes when the 
pastor is doing a bit of work, which he is sure has 
sense in it and no fiddle-faddle at all. I have 
been the whole parish over, spoken with every 
male head of a family, or charged some one with 
a message to him, and seen some three-quarters 
of the lads. It was to tell them of our Men’s Ser- 
vice on our Festival next Sunday, and invite them 
to come, because it was to be ‘“‘a real parish affair, 
and one ought to stretch a point to come for that, 
so that we may beall together for once”. I never 
expected to get all round, but I did : and the credit 
is all to my bicycle, that humble instrument of a 
rural ministry, that lowly prophet’s ass which the 
rustic pastor may saddle in our land, while a good 
old man in the Vatican forbids it to his own 
clergy, as if it had been bred by a Modernist. 

My method was to ride the length of our roads, 


and speak with every one I met in the hedges or 
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could see over them, then to search out the 
milking sheds and yards and the stables at the 
hour when Stobbs leads back to camp his troop 
of horse for the night. Last I knocked at all 
the doors of those I had missed, and trusted 
wife or daughter with a message for the man, 
putting into it a personal touch wherever my 
wits could supply it. 

And this was an enjoyable day to me, because 
all was brisk and sound and useful business. I 
had taken pastoral action over the whole sur- 
face of the parish, and, if I had done no good, it 
was unlikely | had done any harm. The men, 
invited this way, would not hump their backs 
and think they were being badgered. For what 
have I done? I have announced a festival and 
hoped they will all celebrate it. Each invited 
guest will figure to his own eyes not asa reli- 
gious defaulter scolded by his pastor, but as a re- 
spected parochial unit, treated as pars respublica, 
a burgher of the little spiritual commonwealth. 
He has been told that the parish cannot dispense 
with him, but welcomes him to the exercise of 
his rights in the church. It must be like being 
asked for your vote at election time. So I con- 
ceive I have done a good day’s work. 

It has certainly reminded the man that Parson 
has relations with him: it has probably brought 
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before his conscience, and presented in a mel- 
lower light, a duty to come to church; and there 
is the chance that it may even make him come. 

This last chance I estimate with modesty. It 
does not much stir my sober pulse of hopefulness 
that my spiritual canvass was cheerfully received 
in the hedgerows, where the men were met singly, 
and not sullenly, though with less cordiality, in 
the yards, where they were in group. That 
delicate change of temperature is a tell-tale. It 
gives up to my experienced senses the secret of 
the abstention in my religious commonwealth. 
‘“What one do, they all does,” said wise old 
Tom, and, consistently, what one don’t they all 
doesn’t. Solidarity, or (to call it by its harsher, 
juster name) social cowardice,—there is the 
enemy of the pastor, who wants his men-folk to 
be church-goers, there. I have spent a season 
or two reconnoitring in false directions, but the 
enemy is unmasked to me now. Solidarity in 
keeping away; fear of the neighbour who does 
not go; shame of confessing Christ before men 
who sit on the rail, and mark who goes past 
to church; in one syllable, the World,—behold, 
the enemy, Pastor, embattled and entrenched in 
that rusticity which perhaps you fancied, when 
you came here, to be “‘ of the world forgot ”. 


No, the World has not forgotten our obscure 
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little communities. Let me here recall instances 
of pastoral campaigns against this enemy in which 
the Pastor has been the baffled antagonist. In 
a parish of our diocese well known to me, flock 
and shepherd—I will not name it, but only say 
that in its circumstances it singularly resembles 
Elfton—there happened this. The incumbent 
had a bright idea. His labourers could not be 
got to come to church more numerously and 
regularly than ours; but, if he held during 
summer months an open-air service somewhere 
in the portion of the parish remoter from his 
church, he fancied the freedom and facility and 
unceremoniousness of the rite would draw the 
shyest round him. He chose a big elm for the 
Chapel of Ease, sketched an easy-going service 
of hymns and preaching, and spent the preceding 
afternoons in advertising the function among his 
outlying cottages. On the day he found at his 
side a fair group of women and children, two old 
labourers, of whom one had been haled to the 
spot by a zealous wife, one middle-aged man 
who was a new-comer, not yet adopted into the 
labourer circle of the village, and a newly con- 
firmed boy. This was not what the big elm was 
for, but better things were hoped for on another 
Sunday. Instead of that the following Sundays 
detached first the new-comer, then even the boy. 
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The incumbent persevered through the season, 
but found his congregation increased only by 
this and the other frequenter of his church, 
who taxed their afternoons as well in order to 
back up the enterprise. When the results of 
this were established beyond doubt, he walked 
to the hayfield on a carrying afternoon, when 
the whole force of the farm could be met with to- 
gether, asked the groups round the waggons and 
on the rick to give him half a minute, and fired 
into each of them a pregnant expostulation. 
‘“Here had he started a service just on their ac- 
count, and no one’s else, because he thought they 
would like it near at hand and out of doors: but 
next to none of them had come, and now, last 
Sunday, no one at all. He wanted them to 
know that he took it most unkind; he took it 
much to heart ; he hadn’t thought the men would 
treat their Parson so, and he hoped they would 
make him think of them different soon.” And 
there he wished them ‘‘ Good afternoon ” with de- 
liberate cheerfulness, and strode away. But, 
says he, he had taken in the fact, which posi- 
tively stared at him out of the demeanour of 
his auditors. It was a conspiracy which he had 
been addressing : not a man there was his own, 
or dared to show what he, Dan, William, Harry, 
thought or felt by ies a lift of an eyebrow: 
I 
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he would be giving away his fellow-conspirers. 
For, as I myself should imagine, some of them 
were unwilling conspirators, and minded like 
the new-comer who came to the first service, 
and whose version of the incident came round 
to Parson. ‘It was rude of ‘em not to listen. 
They just heard what he said, and then they 
called to the horse to start. The Rector he went 
off, but I see ’un stand still and look away, as if 
he was a-feeling it a deal.” 

I quite trust that impression which the incum- 
bent records. He calls it a conspiracy, I call it 
solidarity or fear of the neighbour. Those men 
of his would some of them have enjoyed the 
church under the elm, and Dan would have 
gone if it had not been for William and Harry, 
who were similarly in awe of Dan. Solidarity, 
fear of the neighbour, and specially in matters 
where he ought not to be feared, that is the 
enemy here. I have understood Irish things 
ever so much better since I have known of this 
incident. And that perhaps it was that suggested 
to me to bring about an incident not so very 
unlike the above, with my younger men. 

Catching a half-dozen of them on the Green 
together after working hours, I joined them, 
said I had been wanting a word with them, and 
“didn’t they think it was about time to take 
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the boycott off the old church up there?” A 
puzzled stare, for which I had planned. “Oh, 
you don’t understand. Why, of course: I was 
forgetting how young youare. Well, you know, 
there was a Captain Boycott, an Englishman 
over in Ireland, farming...” and I told the 
story. “Some folk call it a ‘boycott,’ when 
your neighbours all agree to stand off and have 
nothing to do with you. That’s what I mean. 
You young fellows have taken to boycott the 
old church, won’t come near her. And I think 
you do it, same as the Irish, because you'd 
agreed together not to go there, and those who 
would like to go are kept away by the rest.” 
‘There wasn’t no agreement,” said spokesman 
George, “every one is free to do as he like.” 
“Ah, I am so glad to hear you say that” 
(with simulated relief), “ because I quite thought, 
knowing young men so long, that it must be 
like that. Well, I’m glad it isn’t that way. 
Well, now, but why don’t you come, as you 
used to a while ago, some of you?” 

“Wants to go a walk Sundays.” 

“Yes, no wonder. But Sunday’s long enough 
for both.” 

“Then,” from a carter, ‘one has to rack up 
evenings.” 

‘““Ah, yes: and I used to be very sorry for 
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you horse-men once,—till I asked Farmer about 
ie 

A laugh, acknowledging a palpable hit. I 
beckoned up two others who came in sight, and 
explained to them our discussion up to this point ; 
then continued: ‘You younger men in the 
country are rather hard to please, I think. 
If the Parson leaves them alone, then they say 
(I know it) that nobody pays no attention to 
them: when he does pay attention, and asks 
them to come to church with him, then it’s ‘he’s 
always after us’. That’s what you've been 
saying about me, I'll be bound.” Again a very 
palpable hit, openly admitted with a cheerful 
confusion. ‘Well, if I am always after you, 
why’s that? What do I get by it, for myself? 
You must see it’s because I care about you a good 
deal, and want you to have the good out of go- 
ing to church that I find myself. That's why, 
and that’s all.” 

Wetook a pause for digestion ; then, ‘‘ As we 
are having plain talk, I should like to tell you 
what I have been thinking about it. I have 
been thinking you don’t behave very kind to 
your Parson, He's never been anything but 
kind and friendly with you, and wanting to do 
you good the best ways he knows. Now has 
he? 
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Silence, but not of repudiation, I thought. 

“Well, now, I’m not asking much of you. | 
ask you just to do again what you used to do; 
come three or four one Sunday, those that want, 
three or four another, and then please yourselves 
how often you come—instead of staying away, all 
of you, and no one coming because you don't ad/ 
want to come. The old church there doesn’t 
deserve to be boycotted by the Elfton men. 
Well, good-night to you.” 

So I delivered my prophecy. Did | deliver 
my young swains from the bondage of those 
cords of a man, the public opinion of young 
Elfton, which prefers the Green to the church 
floor,—or thinks it the fashion soto do? The 
cords were a little looser after this, only a little. 
For myself the result of my prophecy was to 
make me surer that solidarity is the enemy, a 
boy’s fear of the other fellows. 

That of course is not the whole account of the 
abstention. It explains not why those go not 
who should, but why those go not who would. 
For there is still to ask why public opinion 
should compel in this direction and-not another. 
Once it was the church that boycotted the stay- 
away; and public opinion and a contract signed 
with his employer girded the young labouring 
man and carried him whither he would not— 
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to the church-door, filing in at the back of 
Farmer. 

So all that my researches have brought me is 
not a solution but a statement of the problem ; 
and that is—how to make this solidarity not the 
Church’s enemy but her servant ; how to reverse 
the momentum, turn ebb into flow, and on the 
swing of a backward wave of fellowship carry 
along the diffidences, timidities, reluctances of 
the rustic herd to where their blessedness is, 
—if only husbandmen, as the poet who loved 
them sighed—if only husbandmen knew their 
own good. 


AD CRUCEM 





O fortunatos nimium / Did lend my last with 
that? ‘Blessed, thrice blessed, the husbandmen, 
if they but knew their own good.” Ah! Pastor 
of husbandmen, do you know their good, then, 
even you? Is this their good, the good they 
fail to know, this—that they should come to 
church ? 

There was no church in Northumbria when 
Paulinus and Deacon James stood before Saxon 
Eadwine, and the old thegn pleaded that the 
strangers should be heard, if perchance they 
could tell whither goes the soul of a man, when 
it leaves the warm and lighted banquet hall of 
Mortal Life, and flits, like the sparrow through 
the King’s window, back into the cold and dark. 
There was no church there, but the preacher 
had brought in his hand the wild man’s good. 

There was no church by Tees or Tweed when 
tall Cuthbert came striding over the hills, and 
called the yeomen out from their steadings to 
stand round the stately, gentle man of God, who 
had come to tell them of their good. 

And though a church there was already by 
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that lake side in Africa, where that beloved and 
gallant boy, who had my unworthy self among 
his teachers, taught his dark new Christians, 
till he fell in battle at their side, yet was it not 
the church and the chant and ritual under the 
church roof that first and most made the Ba- 
ganda to know their true good and seek it. He 
had words with him of eternal life: the wild man 
received the words and lived. 

There is one same way of saving men, dark 
men or white, wild or domesticate, cotters by 
Tees of old or by Elverill to-day. Pastor, you 
will save your rustic flock, when you can make 
your husbandmen to know their own good, by 
whatever means you make it known to them, 
under the timbers of your church or the timbers 
of their barn, or under the heaven above the 
hedgerows. 

Is there a good which is their own, if only they 
knew it? Do you know it, and can you tell it 
them ? 
To the poor the Gospel is preached, said the 
Master. To thepoor. There isa Gospel, news 
of Good, which is for the poor man who digs the 
soil and trims the hedge. It is good news because 
itis great news, news of his greatness. It is the 
tidings which declare him to himself ; discover 
to him that he is not what he seems to his own 
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eyes or to his employer’s; is not a tool by which 
earth is made ripen her fruits, but a person with 
a person’s destiny, a soul that has flown out of 
the dark and will fleet into the dark again, but 
will fleet somewhither ; a spirit that hath bones 
and flesh, hands and feet, and when it shall cast 
these aside will be a spirit still, and still enframe 
itself and live. This the Northumbrian heard, 
and the Baganda: they heard it and were glad. 
Let the English husbandman hear it, and he too 
willbe glad. For it is news of his greatness ; it 
tells him of a career by which he can be crowned : 
of aglory which can distinguish him, this dim be- 
ing who wears earth’s colours on a working day 
and melts into the common ground of earth; 
distinguish and make him shine; lift him out of 
the dust of the furrow and the mire of the yard, 
to set him on high in the eye of God. This is 
the Gospel to the Poor; and they have always 
thought its news was good, when they have 
heard it. But how shall these hear without a 
preacher ; and how shall he preach to these shy 
stay-aways unless he be sent,—sent to them in 
their highways and hedges, where they are? 
Why then do we not trust this ancient and 
never belied experience of the teacher of Christ, 
that there is a Good of the poor man, and the 
teacher has the word of it, and the poor man if 
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he hears it will be glad? Why do we say 
piteously, or (God forgive it) in disgust: ‘We 
have tried and tried to get our labouring men to 
church, and it’s no use: they will not come, and 
we can do no more”? There must be more 
that we can do. We can do what Paulinus did, 
and Cuthbert, and that gallant boy in Uganda, 
before they had a church and sang Mattins there 
or Evensong. We can say to them, man by 
man: “There is a Good which is yours, your 
very own and no other man’s: it is worth your 
winning, Oh, how well worth! and we are come 
to tell you how it can be won”. They will listen 
to that. Oh, yes, they will. For as men were, 
men are; as Cuthbert’s country-folk, so are 
yours, O Pastor, in the country. They too will 
hear the word with gladness, if only you will 
make them hear: if only you will go to them, 
who come not to you, and will speak it to them 
with the voice and utterance which the Shep- 
herds’ Shepherd gives. 


And humbly a voice cries out of one pastor of 
the poor, ‘Here am I; send me. But what is 
the word that I may speak, and how can I tell 
my husbandmen their good?” 


An old philologist, who would sometimes tease 
a word of accepted etymology till he made it 
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bear witness contradictory to its reputed origin, 
I once found dealing thus with “Church”. In 
oldest times, he argued, to go to church was to 
go Ad Crucem, to the Cross of wood or stone 
_ which was the rendezvous for preaching and 
prayer. Where the Cross was, there was 
Church. Where the Sacrifice was taught, there 
was a Liturgy recited. I do not know if my 
friend’s tale was good philology, but it was good 
religion, not in word but in power. Those who 
look upon the Sacrifice, these are they who 
dwell in the House of God. And our hinds and 
herds are worshippers of the Christ, not by the 
times they sit on benches near the font, but by 
the times they follow Him, taking up their cross. 
Bring them, Pastor, if you can, to the church 
of walls and roof in the hamlet’s midst: but 
bring them first and last Ad Crucem, to the 
house of God under open sky, to the Cross 


which is the Church indeed, to the shadow of 


the Sacrifice. 

Ah! but when you preach the Sacrifice, take 
heed how they learn. Do not teach them the 
Sacrifice as it has too often been taught from 
Rome and Geneva, as if the Cross were only 
pain, and the fruit of it were all and only, expi- 
ation. Tell them that the Cross is indeed 
Sacrifice, but that Sacrifice is Life. They who 
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looked on Him that was lifted up, lived: it was 
because so to be lifted up is to live, because the 
up-rendering of the Self is the world-secret, the 
law by which all that is, comes into being and 
abides. Only you will not tell it this way to 
hind and herd. To these you will say: ‘Son, 
behold your parents : your life is to love, honour, 
succour these, though the old folk be a burden 
on your youth. Husband, behold your wife: 
your life is to be true and tender, in sickness as in 
health, for poorer as for richer, for faded as for 
fair. Father, behold your child: your life is to 
bring home past the ale-house the wage which 
is the children’s bread. Worker, behold your 
master: your life is to be faithful to him and 
do the day’s labour, not with eye-service, but 
as unto the Lord. Work-fellow, behold your 
mate : be his true yoke-fellow in the field, share 
the burden fairly, or bear, if need be, another’s 
burden ; and if he is boy, curse him not because 
he blunders or because you are chafed. Villager, 
behold your fellows of the village : live in fellow- 
ship with them, not wrangling, not grudging, 
not spiting, nay, not even forgetting them and 
living as if they were not. Englishman, behold 
your England: render her the duty she expects 
of every man of hers; serve her in the home, 
serve her in the fields, yea, serve her, if occasion 
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come, on the battlefield, and learn the service 
betimes that you may render it then. Church- 
man, behold your church: her font made you a 
Child of God; be a little loyal in God’s name 
to Her who made you His. Christian, behold 
the Christ: be His man by the following of 
Him, by the losing self to find the self, by the 
life of whatsoever things are honest, are temper- 
ate, are clean, are kind. Spirit of a man, behold 
the Kingdom Spiritual about thy bed and about 
thy path, about thy furrow and ditch and hedge, 
thy barn and cart and stable and rick, about 
thee with thy children at the hearth, yea, God 
wot, about thee with thy mates on the very ale- 
house bench.” 

These must be our words of eternal life to 
these, our Gospel which can be preached to the 
poor who live by the land. By this leading we 
are to bring them ad crucem, to the Church 
which is the Cross: we are to tell them that 
Sacrifice is Life, that the man who behaves un- 
selfishly at the hearth, at his tools, with his 
fellow, and with his beast, this man shall taste 
life's joy and wear life’s greatness; that well is 
him, yea, and 4appy shall he be, because Sacri- 
fice, though it be pain, is Life. 

No doubt and no doubt we do want the 
church that has walls and roof, nowadays at 
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least, however it was in old Northumbria. For 
in this church the lesson of the Cross can be 
taught one day in seven; whereas will you once 
in a quarter find apt occasion to teach it to any 
one man under his hedge or by his lonely hay- 
rick? Also in the church all things work to- 
gether for the beauty of holiness, as well as the 
truth; the solemn arch, the dim, rich window, 
the child voices in the chant. And yet again, 
by his hayrick the man is alone, else you would 
not be telling, or he be minded to hear of these 
Good Tidings of the greatness of a rustic soul : 
but the faith of a lone man is but half a faith; 
it is in the great congregation, where the one 
can lose himself in the many and find that 
manifold self which is the member in the Whole 
and the Whole in the member, it is there that 
Faith is whole and full. 

Yes, itis so. If we cannot, because of some 
hardness of these country hearts, do our work 
on them by means of this church of solid stone 
and timber, neither without the church of this 
building can the work be done. That tower 
standing up between the elms and over the red 
clustered roofs, holds the flag that marks our 
standing camp, the base from which we scout 
and sally and surprise, and to which we must. 
bring in the capture. The liturgy we recite, the 
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rite we celebrate, are the rule and standard from 
which and up to which we frame the random 
worships in the fields, where we call these 
scattered ones to ‘‘assist,” one in the tilth, 
another in the meadow. And if that hallowing 
of the Holy Meal should fail within the sanctu- 
ary, because these scatterlings will not gather 
there to eat and drink with us, I would not hope 
that the fire of Sacrifice could be kindled any 
longer in the bosoms of these that are far off, 
when it once had died upon the hearth. 

No, indeed, not without the church, not with- 
out the Altar and Font, the Pulpit and Faldstool 
and the Choir. But how it makesa difference to 
the Ministrant, when his heart would fail him to 
look down his church and think of those whose 
place here desires them in vain, if he can say to 
himself, ‘‘ This is not the end; this is not the 
fruit of my work, this which I can look on here. 
My work is not to fill this church on Sunday 
with husbandmen in their black coats, though 
yet I will not rest till I have done it; my work 
is to sow the word of life wherever and whenever 
and however it can be let fall on an honest and 
good heart, though it be ever so an ignorant and 
an over-wearied, a labour-sullened ora shy. My 
opportunity of shepherd is never spent while | 
have a sheep-walk that I may range : I still can 
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feed and tend upon the mountains the sheep I 
cannot gather in the pen. No, like the royal 
shepherd I will not suffer mine eyes to sleep, nor 
the temples of my head to rest, until I find out a 
place for the temple of the Lord where the 
labouring man can offer his sacrifice, a habi- 
tation where God can be worshipped by the 
dweller in the field; but lo! we have heard of 
the same in the Ephrata of the shepherd’s fold, 
and found it in the keeper’s wood.” Ah, this 
makes a difference to the priest who has learned 
how short a tether confines his priestly ministry 
of the Sacrament and the word preached.!_ The 
walls of the world had closed in on his spirit ; 
almost it had accepted its prison and no more 
to strive with man, where man is tiller of the 
ground. But this is deliverance, enlargement, 
and the walls rolled back. His wayward flock is 
scattered upon all the face of the earth, and will 
not be gathered : but there is one who will search 
and seek them each by each, even his parish 
priest. For he is priest after an order which can 
exercise the priesthood that reconciles a parish 
unto God, not only where he stands daily min- 
istering in a church, but also under all the 
heaven, where a man face to face with a man, 
and a soul in commune with a soul, can bring 
that other to communion with his God. 


BESIDE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 








‘It hath been the wisdom of the Church x 


England,” I feel sure, to permit and even en- 
courage her prieststo marry. This dull bachelor 
finds that out at times, as this afternoon, when I 
have been taught, in an hour, more about one half 
of my parish world than I had learned in some 
years with my own eyes, of which I have but 
one pair, while my neighbour parsons have two. 

Catharine’s front door was open, as I crossed 
the park on my way home from “ parishing,” 
and that tempted me to turn in there for tea. 
Frances Desmond (the “daughter that would 
have been,” and now wife, with Catharine's 
warm approval, of a cousin of both of us, the 
dead son’s nearest friend) heaved up a mass of 
needlework from her knee to rise for a handshake. 
Catharine, giving me the tea-cup, told me I was 
tired, and I answered that it might be so, for I 
had been to ten houses this afternoon, but Mrs. 
William Chubb would ‘‘tire,” in the American 
nuance of that word’s meaning any parson, if 
hers had been the only house. This was what 


brought it all on. 
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“What has Mrs. William been doing ?” asked 
Catharine. 

‘Nothing. That, as she remarked about her 
squint, is the only thing as anybody has against 
her. It is rather a large thing when you look 
into it. If only Mrs. William would do one or 
two things which she now leavesundone! Well, 
I as much expect to see the Scotch fir at her 
door come marching over the down to church as 
Mrs. William Chubb! ” 

“T daresay. She is rather a dead weight. 
One must make excuses for the poor women : 
they are all alike.” 

This was what brought up Frances, for when 
I agreed, rather passively and stupidly to this 
last proposition, she cleared for action, by plant- 
ing her work in the next chair (or was that only 
to get at her tea-cup ?) and said, “Cousin Mark, 
dare I speak to my spiritual pastor and master 
pro tem —?” (And she looked at me in her 
charming way. She has the charm, said Cath- 
arine once, of being so much in earnest that 
she doesn’t know she is.) 

‘Madam ”—I bowed to her—“ you are always 
our Friend in Council, and this, I know, is your 
subject, though I have never heard you on it. 
But I hope I have ears to hear!” 

‘Then, Cousin Mark, I take exception to 
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what you two say, that ‘they are all alike’. 
Run your eye for a moment over the parish: do 
they look alike? Why, the working woman,” 
cried Frances with an access of eagerness which 
made me anxious for her tea-cup, ‘the working 
woman! she’s more full of individual character 
than any other kind of woman on earth! Take 
us ladies: take the servants: and then look 
at her!” 

I was not ready to agree before looking, but 
I said, “ Well, you may be right. It is living 
that makes character, and I often think the 
working woman does more living, comes closer 
to the larger Facts in her earthly course than 
the man does. But, you know, we were only 
speaking of that one detail.” 

“Ves Cousin Mark; and that detail is a 
horrid trial to you. But still—well, one wants 
to look deeper into the woman herself. She is 
such a very religious person. If you want a 
really good convincing instance of your conten- 
tion that Christian does not mean church-goer, 
you must look at the women.” 

I helped myself to more bread and butter, 
folded it judicially, and ‘‘Such a very religious 
person...” I murmured, “Mrs. William 
Chappe 2” 

‘I said the women, not one of them. Mrs. 
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Chubb, having no child, poor dear, to nurse, 
has nursed her rheumatics and her ‘windy 
spasms, till her whole mind is taken up with 
the care of them. And yet even she—you know 
her William better than I do, but is he a good 
unselfish man? And does Mrs. William talk 
about him?” 

“Thank you, Frances; I have been blind to 
Mrs. William’s good: you have wiped my eye, 
as your sportsman at home would put it. But 
now, the rest of these ‘very religious persons ’.” 

She was silent a moment, then met my eyes. 

‘Cousin Mark, look at me. You know me 
pretty: well, don’t you? Well, now, do you 
think if I were a working woman—oz gui vous 
parle — that I should be a religious person at 
all? Not much or little, but at all?” 

I do know Frances pretty well. I should 
have smiled at her question, but for memories 
that stirred deeper things than smiles. “Go 
on,” I said, ‘‘1 reserve judgment.” 

‘Well, listen. JZ go to early Celebration, yes. 
What happens? I tell Easton to call me. She 
wakes, not I. She wakes me: brings me tea 
on a dear little silver tray, and I take it in bed. 
I rise ; she does my hair, buttons my boots, pro- 
duces my wraps, ties on a veil over my hat, 
would walk down the garden with me if I asked, 
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to open the wicket and church-yard gate for me. 
I arrive, by this help, in a calm and suitable 
frame of mind. Then I come back quietly, toa 
cosy breakfast. 

‘““Now, Cousin Mark, do you remember the 
Celebration you had last Ladyday, when I was 
here, for the Mothers’ Union? It was at ten, 
the time that suits them—you are always human 
about these things. There were twenty-five of 
them there. Just after we began, the latch 
clicked and some one came in late: do you re- 
member who? Mrs. Jem Watson, with a big 
long-clothes baby in her arms. She had brought 
him the two miles, ‘such a lift, too, and she 
not a strong woman, and when she went to the 
Altar, she just rolled him into a mummy in his 
woollen shawl and left him on the seat like a 
parcel. ‘He couldn’ very well move hisself, you 
see, ma’am,’ she said to me afterwards, ‘even if 
he hadn’ been dead asleep.’ Now, let’s think 
what Mrs. Jem had done before she started. 
Jem feeds his horses at five, and she was up at 
four to get his breakfast; then the house to 
wash, stitches to put in the children’s clothes, 
Farmer Jolliffe’s turkeys to feed (and their food 
has to be cooked, remember), the children to 
wash and their breakfast to get, and their dinner 
to put up, and themselves started off to school, 
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and there are five of them, no, six with 
baby ——” 

“Frances,” I murmured ‘‘you need not pile 
it on.” 

“Let me finish. Then baby to wash and feed 
and dress, and herself to clean up and change, 
and then the two-mile walk. If I had come to 
church after all that, I should have had no mind 
at all. Mrs. Jem told me it had ‘just about 
done her good’. Certainly she had not been 
for months. Can one wonder, in her circum- 
stances? But when you ‘named it to her after 
the Churching,’ she ‘did want to come Mothers’: 
Union day, seeing she didn’ know how she'd a’ 
got through this time, if it hadn’ been for the 
new nurse’. She just beamed with thankfulness, 
though I don’t suppose she knows what ‘ Eucha- 
rist’ means. Now Mrs. Jem doesn’t strike you 
as such a very religious person; but she is cer- 
tainly alive, and live facts come home to her: 
‘Th’ A’mighty’ is one of them, and ‘Jesus 
that was a baby’ is another.” 

There she stopped, and neither of us looked 
at the other : but she went on. 

“That is one of your twenty-five, but let us 
glance at others. There was old Mrs. Hunt 
from the forester’s cottage—dear me, what a 
beautiful woman! Hadn’t been, she told me, 
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for two years come Easter,—well, with old 
David’s health failing, she can’t get out much, 
and she’s farther than Mrs. Jem. I followed her 
out, as you asked me, to see she went in for 
some soup and a chat with Martha. There she 
was lingering, and the tears stood in her eyes: 
she ‘did like seeing th’ old church sometimes,’ 
she said, by way of apology for being so ‘lifted 
up’. I wonder what she thinks of all day 
in that ious woodside cottage. I’ve observed a 
silent, detached wisdom in that old woman’s re- 
marks. They say, you know, that is how vision- 
aries are made—in the woods and the silence.” 

‘What an eye you have for the folk, Frances!” 
Isaid. ‘I have seen it, that silent wisdom, though 
I hadn’t named it. If you want it in perfection 
though, go down Field Lane to the old yellow 
cottage and talk with ——” 

“The Grand Duchess!” she cried. ‘‘ Ah, 
Cousin, the glory of Elfton. Her manners only 
are a liberal education. And as for her lore! 
You know all the highwaymen, and the ‘ Rover’ 
Coach, and the claimant of Fairmount Place? 
But her theology! Of course you have heard 
her on the future vegetarianism of the world, 
because ‘the lion shall eat straw like the ox’. 
Well, if ever eyes looked straight into heaven, 
those big blue eyes with the eighty years’ story 
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behind them —— _ Yes, that tragedy about the 
eldest daughter, and the way she faced the vil- 
lage, ‘the child done wrong, but who should stand 
her friend if ‘twasn’t her mother?’ And the little 
crippled, half-witted thing that lived to sixteen 
and never grew; she will talk to one of that 
child in the dusk; and show you the tiny shoes 
it never outgrew. The child might to some 
have seemed her curse ; to her it was her angel, 
and she was thinking of it when once she said 
to me, ‘ The Saints is set all in their places over- 
right the throne”. ... Aye, and some day 
Susan Rogers will stand—well, where Grand 
Duchesses ought to stand in a court.” 

She stopped, and I could have wished for the 
dusk in which the Duchess showed the shoes. 
Presently, “I’ve gone down Field Lane myself, 
like many another, in trouble—— You may 
take it from me, Cousin Mark,” with a little vehe- 
mence, ‘‘you never know the working woman 
till she’s sympathised with you—not you with 
her, I mean. And Susan Rogers is more than 
a working woman; she’s one of the very elect.” 

‘She is indeed,” I was glad to come in. 
‘These older people, she and old Tom and an- 
other or two are the salt of the village. Some- 
times I wonder what it will do when they go. 
The younger women, do you think they will 
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take Susan’s place? I don’t see much of her 
piety among them.” 

“J suppose they are still getting their educa- 
tion. You said yourself, it is living makes 
character, so they can’t be ‘finished’ yet. But 
they are daughters of the Susan Rogerses, and 
I see many fair things in them of their own. 
Mrs. Jem Watson, as mother and worker, is a 
type, though no doubt they are not all such stirring 
bodies. But one hardly knows what kind of 
life demands the same total and unthanked self- 
lessness as the village mother’s; and how 
seldom they refuse the demand. Mother comes 
last in the family —her health, clothes, time, 
pleasure, food, everything. ‘Last of all and 
servant of all,’ that’s the village mother; but 
that is rather a good start, isn’t it, in the race 
that is set before the Christian.” 


This was not the end of Frances’ parable, 
which when she had taken up she carried 
through ; but this is as much of the letter of it as 
I shall be able a year hence to believe that I could 
honestly remember. If I write down more of 
it, I shall accuse myself of making up this con- 
versation, though to do so isn’t in me ; Frances’ 
wisdom about the village woman, is too good for 
fiction of mine. But there was more, and of the 
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substance of this, not the letter, | must set down 
her praise of the neighbourliness of the village 
house-wife ; how the aforesaid Mrs. Jem gave 
away her perambulator (a gift, of course, and fit 
to be an heirloom) when Emmie was four, 
because she ‘‘ thought her family was done, and 
poor Mrs. Manichild had such a lot of them” ; 
and in consequence had to carry her ‘“‘after- 
clap” to church, and get a new “‘set-out” of 
clothes for him, the others having gone the 
like way to the perambulator, she had forgotten 
towhom. Howagain the same Mrs. Manichild 
sat up five nights with little Frank Robins, be- 
cause that poor girl didn’t know what to do with 
asick baby. Also how Widow Black must have 
gone to the House long ago, if she didn’t 
always have a bit of anything hot there was at 
the Newmans. This was no news to me, but 
it is part of ‘‘the case for the women,” as stated 
by Frances, and must have a place in my notes 
of the case. Nor was it news to me, that the 
housewife’s absence from morning service cannot 
be charged against her as failure of duty to God, 
for that if Captain Desmond got a hot dinner 
only on Sundays and Frances cooked it, Cousin 
Mark would not see her under his pulpit after 
Mattins; the mother can’t be selfish even in 
religion’s name. And certainly a new clearness 
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fell upon a thought not new to me, as she etched 
a character-sketch of the countrywoman’s faith, 
‘““so practical that one may fail to realise it as 
spiritual,” expressing itself so bluntly through 
such homely, such animal particulars: Mrs. 
Manichild, whose faith it isto keep a good heart, 
by trust in the Father who cares for the sparrows 
and for her own nest of little ones, though the 
roof over her brood-may fail any day ; and Mrs. 
Dudgett who tells you ‘the Lord have been 
good to her, for Farmer he’ve kep’ her master 
on, and Doctor says as it wasn’t ‘the informa- 
tion ’.” 

It really is wonderful, Frances’ power of learn- 
ing the inside of these women’s minds and lives 
in the space of these visits to us, even with the 
experience she brings from home. 


What does it all come to? I ask myself now 
I am alone. What has Frances in pastoral 
conference added to me? 

‘If you want a good convincing instance of 
your contention that Christian does not mean 
churchgoer, you must look at the women.” 
That is her contribution. She has brought into 
clear light a certain pure worship and undefiled, 
which is being ever celebrated in our villages,— 


the worship of living a selfless life, a Christ life 
18 
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enacted on the narrow and bare stage of the 
peasant existence, of a flame of sacrifice kindled 
and tended on arustic hearth, which is in truth a 
flame of sacrifice on an altar of God. 

This has not indeed been out of my view: how 
could it be? But this true woman’s sympathy 
has made it not only show, but shine. What a 
fact is here all the while, smothered so much 
under conventional picturings of the religious 
person as the person who goes much to church, 
Good neighbour, visitor of the afflicted, nurse of 
the sick, feeder of the hungry, bringer of the 
cast out to a friendly house,—that names a wide 
range of Christian living. Good wife and 
mother, ‘“‘as Sarah and Rebekah, as Rachel and 
Leah,” ah! and as Mary of Nazareth—that 
names how great an agency in the salvation of 
the race, and therefore numbers how many parts 
of Christian faith! For these things in her are 
also—devotion: by motherhood she knows the 
presence of the Father, by wifehood the Lamb 
who hath the Bride. This of faith the Son of Man 
finds on earth still; this worship goes on, priest, 
in your village homes, though you have to mourn 
a scanted worship in the house of God. A 
Sparta has fallen to thy lot, make this Sparta 
great. This homely, hardy virtue of country 
womanhood, this strong wilding stock of rustic 
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valour, this crude wild olive of the peasant’s 
faith, cultivate this; dig about and water and 
prune this planting of God, and graft on it 
what more gracious fruitfulness you may of 
riper intelligence, of the beauty of holiness, of 
the sweetness which can come forth of the strong ; 
but meanwhile despise not nor be discontent 
with this harvest of your husbandry,—that pains 
of yours—if God so prosper them—have kept 
alive what Another Hand has planted, the life 
of good neighbour, good wife, good mother of a 
home. The woman who is these things.will be 
better things yet, if you have made her diligent 
worshipper, oft communicant. But even as she 
is, she is not far from the Kingdom of God. 
And woman is one half the world: to help work 
out her salvation is to save half your Elfton, and 
the half which can help save the whole. 
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NOT THE CHILDREN 





The Children! Not one entry about them in 
this diary so far! No, nor shall be. Not be- 
cause they are so small, but because they 
are so great; not because, by a family rule 
now obsolete, they are things to be seen, not 
heard, but because this bachelor pastor sees in 
them so much and hears them so gladly, that 
he keeps a diary separate for only Them, a Day- 
book of doings with the lambs of the fold, a Log 
of the Little Ones. What will he do with that 
document? Shall he some day print it, and 
plagiarise the title of a beloved poet’s moderately 
readable work, Parleyings with certain People 
of Importance? The idea is tempting, for these 
people on the school bench do really seem to be 
the most important in the parish as objects of 
their priest’s ministry ; my parleyings with them 
are, I suspect, the most important in fruitfulness 
of all my parleys; for I please myself with a 
dream that this child who is father to the man is 
fathering a better man than fathered himself (1 
wish I could hope also a better woman than 


mothered herself) by aid of my converse with 
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these children in their tender age of this parent- 
hood. 

But no, I doubt if these records could ever be 
given to the world. It might be an indecency, 
like the publication of love-letters. For indeed I 
think we ave lovers, I and they, many of them: 
and between the leaves of that diary do lie some 
actual love-letters of theirs, written to the old 
pastor, when the nomad ways of modern villagers 
have carried off their family to pastures new and 
a new pastor. 

However that may be, this is not the diary 
of a Pastor Agnorum, and not here will be 
written the doings and sayings of the lambs and 
their shepherd. This entry is made only to 
explain the omission from my Day-book of 
parish things so great as are its Little Ones. 


STOBBS AND THE CHURCH 
IN HIS. HOUSE 





That was one of my brighter ideas that came 
to me last Sunday week. I gave out in church 
that the daily Evensong would for the present 
discontinue, as severe weather had now set in, 
making attendance difficult for the actual fre- 
quenters ; but that in place of it evening prayer 
would be read in turn in houses to which I might 
be invited for the purpose. I did not add that I 
should hold myself free to go where I had no 
invitation, but it was in my mind to make this 
the pretext for invasion of just the homes least 
likely to ask me in. This should be my pass- 
port to “‘Stobbs and the church in his house” ; 
he was unaware himself that his roof harboured 
that communion, but he should now make the 
discovery. 

I must not however call this one of my brighter 
ideas. I received it from a brother parson in 
the Deanery, whose lantern may be often seen 
gliding up the December hills on the way to the 
church in the house of outlying parishioners. It 


is his property, and I only “mix my labour with 
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it” by this introduction of the rite to my folk as 
‘Daily Evensong transferred to the home”. 
Invitations came, chiefly from habitual assist- 
ants at the Evensong, but not solely, and there 
has been already time to visit other houses with- 
out being asked, but not, as I gratefully acknow- 
ledge, without being welcomed. These are the 
visits which it seems most worth while to note. 
There was the evening at the Wellses. Wells 
is away in hospital, and the wife is in deep 
anxiety, though she hides it all she can; thinks 
she may never see him again, and looks round 
on the four children with the eyes one turns 
upon orphans. That gives her the open heart. 
Indeed she has told me how, on the night before 
this affectionate pair had to separate, they had 
talked together, and said “ perhaps they had for- 
got the Lord too much, and now this was come 
to make them remember Him”. So by the 
church in Sarah Wells’ house this Evensong 
was very tenderly welcomed. Wedid not follow, 
except in principle, the Order of Evening Prayer, 
and made it short for the sake of the cluster 
of little ones (Edie, who in school is a “trial,” 
was as reverent as a Quaker to-night), but we 
found place for a Prayer for the Family which 
would be all their own, and left it there written 
down, to be the nucleus of the family worship, 
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inaugurated by me to-night, which the household 


” 


promises to hold henceforth nightly “on its own ”. 


That last is the real scope of this operation. Maj A, 


Family Prayers, which I am told were widely 
induced by the Oxford Movement, seem to 
have languished since, at least in these parts. 
My hitherto endeavour to resuscitate this practice 
has been to present every cottager with a form 
of devotions planned for the rustic life, in which 
I had precious suggestion and criticism from the 
Lady at the Place and also from Dorothy at the 
Post Office. It is printed on a card, and has a 
proud title at the head, ‘‘ Elfton Family Prayers,” 
and is commended to the service of each new 
tenant in the village by the remark that “it is one 
of our own, you see”. There is a hole at the 
top by which it can hang upon any nail, and of 
this mechanical appliance of it they never fail to 
make use. Very commonly it hangs there all 
the time, like the Buddhist scroll upon his 
praying-windmill, or that navvy’s form of de- 
votion, placarded over his bed and nightly 
saluted with a nod and ‘“‘them’s my sentiments ”. 
But there are houses in which some of it is read 
to the children, and others where the woman 
adopts a part for her private devotions. What 
I am hoping is that, if what Virgil would call 
‘the ice about the heart,” which hinders the shy 
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peasant from his prayer with wife and child, 
is once broken by parson’s inaugural Family 
Worship in his house, then the goodwife and he 
will find it in them to keep the rite alive hence- 
forward. 

Here I should wrong the people if I ignored 
the practice with some mothers of gathering the 
circle, on a Sunday night at any rate, and singing 
a hymn. Upon the act of Praise one should be 
able to engraft the act of Petition. Nor has 
mother's Bible reading died out everywhere. It 
exists enough to furnish a point of departure for 
a revival. And here some value can be got by 
the pastor out of our new Primary Education. 
The now excellent scholarship of young Jem or 
Jessie is an excuse for making one of them occupy 
the room of the learned, and read the lesson 
to the family. Mother can then expound; and 
that she may do so, she may have first to study. 
Very good for both parties. And very good too 
for the Women’s Bible Class and the lady who 
takes it, if there is one. For now will mothers, 
actual or prospective, be learning there an art 
they are going to use, and one on which their 
true position and authority in the family will 
somewhat depend. A self-respecting mother 
will be as eager as are our students in a technical 
class of the evening school. 
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The visit to the Stobbses had not a notable, and 
yet perhaps a real, prosperity. The proposal 
to have Evensong there gave a shock to the 
family, just as one hoped. The torpor of Mrs. 
Stobbs was galvanised, and Stobbs’s mighty 
knees, mighty rusty by now, have been bent in 
devotion the first time since manhood. If we 
dare not say, ‘‘this night is salvation come to this 
house,” still this night has salvation been spoken 
of in this house, and Stobbs been reminded that 
he also is a son of Abraham. Besides, there 
was the young boy there and theschool-girl. It 
will have been some confirming of the faith in 
them, that the Church has asserted herself and . 
her holy words have echoed in that chamber of 
indifference. 

The evening at Mrs. Pridget’s remains with 
me as the most significant. The widow is not 
of the godliest, and was a trifle embarrassed at 
my proposal to take Evensong in her house to- 
night. But her two lodgers, one a stranger to 
my parish and plainly little conversant elsewhere 
with religious usages, the other an immigrant 
from Hungry Hamlet, elderly, negatively vir- 
tuous, but animalised by hard work among 
clods, these two men fell in with the proposal with 
some heartiness. I think I felt warmed by this, 
and gave them all the more convincingly my ex- 
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position of a Scripture. At parting they were 
quite forthcoming in their thanks and hopes “as 
I'd soon come again like this”. What was 
significant in that evening was the zaturadlness of 
theact. “This,” I thought to myself, “is exactly 
right for a cottager’s worship. I know it by the 
feel of my fellow-worshippers, as a speaker knows 
the sympathy of his audience. It is because this 
devotional act is in perfect harmony with their 
rustic circumstance, runs into the context of their 
life’s web without a seam. Night time—was it 
not ever prayer-time since the world began? 
The fireside and the household round it, was 
not this ever the scene for Prayer in Common, 
since we were little ones and mother’s knee was 
church? The ‘ice about the heart” of those 
betoiled and weather-benumbed men melted 
softly there; and I came away and told myself, 
“TI have found out the best of all ways to bring 
worship to the cottager who will not come to 
worship : it is but to go to his house, bid him 
gather his own round him, and read the Family 
Prayer”. 


THE CAREER OPEN TO TALENT 
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Frances was right to-day. We do want the ; 
“Local”. But we want a great many more 
than she was thinking of. 

She told us of a cowman in her own parish, 
Abbots Norton, confirmed and a Communicant, 
who joined the Free Methodists. And why? 
Simply, she says, because he wanted to do 
something for religion, and the Church could 
find nothing for him, while the Chapel could, for 
they made him a Local Preacher. 

The man, she said, had the sacred fire in him, 
and burned to go out and do something for 
his fellows. So he made a start on the village 
green, and nobody ‘“‘assisted ” at his first service 
but the geese and the village “natural”. At 
the next, however, some half-dozen came to hear 
him, but before it could be seen whereto this 
would grow, the priest scared away the prophet : 
that is, the good dull man at the Rectory told 
him next day that he was taking too much upon 
him ; he ought to be content with getting folk 
to come to church. He did not preach that 


evening, but on the day after had a call from 
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the Minister of the next parish, who cast his 
mantle on him, and gave Abbots Norton a 
Local. The conclusion Frances drew was that 
the Church ought to find spiritual work for 
those of her lay people who have not the learn- 
ing or other opportunity to become clergymen, 
but have the evangelic impulse and some native 
gift of speech. This would not only keep the 
men in the Church: it would also furnish the 
Church with valuable instruments, men of the 
people whom the people could understand better 
than the University graduate at the Rectory. 

Catharine was not ready to accept this. Why 
should the common man do the preaching better 
than the educated gentleman? The man of 
education has in him all that there is in his 
poorer brother and something else which the 
other has not. No doubt he has to learn how 
to talk to the people and how they think: but 
he can learn this with a little pains and patience. 
Besides, was Frances sure that it was genuine 
religion that set her cowman on to preach, or 
only conceit and liking the sound of his own 
voice? 

‘“‘Conceit very likely,” said I, “and not sucha 
bad thing either. Conceit is so useful to make 
the weightier qualities float, if a man has these. 
But what Frances brings to my mind is that the 
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Church needs to employ many more of her lay 
people than she could useas Locals. His liking 
the sound of his own voice is only the instinct 
of self-realisation in that particular cowman. 
His mate on the next milking-stool wants to 
realise himself too, but not the same way. His 
brains are not in his tongue but in his fingers ; 
and what the Church has to find for him is some- 
thing to do.” 

Catharine gave warm adhesion to this. She 
thought we could do without the Local: one 
village, one prophet, and he the incumbent, 
would be her rule. But it did vex her some- 
times to think that this incumbent should have 
to do everything andthe rest do nothing. Only 
she did not herself see what there was to give 
them to do. 

“Yes,” said I, “that is my difficulty. Herein 
my parish, I do not feel that the incumbent needs 
any help. And it is only of country parishes 
that we are thinking : the problem of lay ministry 
in the town is quite another one, and also much 
easier, I expect, to solve. But, whether the help 
is needed or not, I do feel it a miserable thing 
that we cannot give our folk a share in the ser- 
vice of the Church Commonwealth.” 

‘That is our Unemployment problem,” Cath- 
arine remarked. ‘‘The man does not starve 
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for lack of work, but the Churchman surely 
must.” 

So we began to think out the problem of Em- 
ployment, and I said we had better consider first 
the case of our self-realising cowman. Could 
we make him a “ Local”? Catharine reminded 
us that we now have our Church Army men: 
were not they the same thing ? 

“Can anything so locomotive as the man with 
the van be called local?” objected Frances. 
“ Besides, and apart from bad jokes, we want to 
employ a man in his own home and with his 
own worldly trade to follow; not to make him 
leave his milking-pail and enter a sort of Minor 
Order of clergy and be a professional teacher.” 

I tried to imagine how I should employ an 
Elfton man, if Heaven should send me one, who 
had the gift of utterance and the will to use it. 
Could I send him round the village to hold 
evening prayers in the houses? No, the parson 
can do it: his social eminence makes him able 
to play the part of head of the household, but a 
local prophet of humbler standing would not 
have honour enough in his own village for that. 
Could he not take the outdoor services in 
summer? Surely that. And who knows if the 
farm men would not be more liberal in attend- 
ance, to encourage Joseph, and also out of a 
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legitimate curiosity to see how he got on at the 
preaching. 

‘No, no,” cried Frances at this point. ‘‘ That 
isn’t at all why they would come. They would 
come because they thought it so wonderful for 
a labouring man like themselves to dare stand 
up in public and say anything religious: he 
must be a saint to do it. It is like Moses at the 
Bush: they turn aside to see this great sight, 
why the man is not burnt up with fear and con- 
fusion.” 

I accepted the correction. “ Well, then, of 
course he could hold prayer-meetings after Even- 
song, and preach, with the Bishop’s licence.” 
Here naturally we remembered the Lay-readers, 
and at first laughed at ourselves for not remem- 
bering them sooner. 

“Yet, no,” said Frances, ‘‘these are pro- 
fessionals, like the Army Captains, and they are 
too well educated. We want thoroughly laic 
people, unchartered prophets, who will take up 
their prophecy when and as they are moved, 
and utter it in the speech of the people, and 
also not be paid for doing it.” 

Catharine told her she was preparing some 
shrewd times for Cousin Mark: her untutored 
prophets would explode with all sorts of wrong 
doctrine. A nice thing in a parish to have one 
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doctrine from the pulpit and the opposite from 
prayer-leader after service ! 

I said I was not so much afraid of wrong 
doctrine as some people are; but certainly it 
would not do in a parish, any better than in a 
school, to have the learners contrasting the 
teaching of Paul with that of Apollos. But I 
went on to say that we needed to get back to 
primitive evangelistic methods. In the Church 
of the first age there must have been much 
evangelising by unauthorised private enterprise 
of lay persons, brother seeking brother to teach 
him of Christ. There would have been very 
little teaching of doctrine, for so very little was 
formulated as yet ; but one man would somehow 
get another to submit himself to the religious ex- 
perience, which had made the first a Christian. 
‘My idea, vague enough at present, is that we 
ought to organise this kind of evangelising ; to 
teach our future ‘Locals,’ not to propagate 
doctrine, which I am sure they will seldom do 
well, but to help their fellows to make trial of the 
Christian experience. That trial, however, will 
not be at all like the efforts after spiritual experi- 
ence which one hears of in Revivalist history. 
Our rustic man must be persuaded to try the ex- 
perience of stinting his beer and bringing all 
the wage home to the wife, of saying his prayers 
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at home if he will not come to church, of putting 
his trust in God when work is scant and rent 
day near. But | fear this vé/e will not satisfy 
your ambition, Frances, on behalf of our new 
preaching order.” 

No, it did not; and as soon as | had said it I 
felt it ought not. She said this kind of preacher 
is often a true mystic, born not taught, and what 
he has to impart is not some Christian morality, 
but his own consciousness of the reality and 
nearness of God. This is the spiritual experi- 
ence to which 4e can lead his neighbours. We 
must let him preach this. If wedo not, then we 
lose the man, which is bad for the Church: 
but besides it is bad for the man himself that 
this capacity should ‘“‘fust in him unused”. Of 
course the preaching of such people would some- 
times be wild and barbarous; but what did its 
illiteracy matter, if it touched the hearts of lis- 
teners as illiterate as they. And she illustrated : 
‘‘Easton came back to me one evening much 
raptured by an itinerant prophet, whom I had 
let her goto hear for the sake of her old Methody 
days. The preacher had had for text, ‘The 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land,’ and made 
the turtle do more service than was contemplated 
by the author. It wasa parable, as I understood 
her, of the Spirit ; and I imagine we should have 
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found it grotesque. But Easton was only en- 
chanted, and repeated to me with some awe the 
peroration: ‘Here am I going up and down, 
trying to tell some of my neighbours what He 
Says in my heart ; and it’s very tiring work, and 
my life’s a very hard one, and it’s all I can do to 
get along: but it’s He that keeps speaking to 
me, and, oh, if it weren’t for the voice of the turtle, 
I couldn’t do as I do do.’ Well, now, we three 
all think that when Solomon said ‘the turtle’ 
he meant the turtle and nothing else; so this 
Prim Methodist makes us smile. But don’t you 
think that on the wing of that quaint parable 
a mystic rapture in his own soul rode home to 
the soul of Easton, who is not a Bible Critic, 
better than it would on a more scholarly exposi- 
tion?” 

Well, Catharine and I gave in, and granted 
Frances an occasional prophet in the villages 
for the exercise of whose gift provision should 
be made, if only we could find out how. But 
Catharine stipulated that the licence to prophecy 
should be given very sparingly, her experience 
of non-conforming “ Locals” being that ¢hey at 
least had been numerous beyond requirement. 
She instanced the case of her Godfather, Canon 
Meredith, of whom after a very few years in the 
living of Great Burford a parishioner reported : 
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‘Tt’s wonderful what our Rector have done since 
he come here. Why, when he come, there did 
use to be six Locals in the place, and now there 
is but two.” The gentle Canon himself was 
modest about his triumph: ‘‘ Of those four I had 
buried three, and the fourth went out of his 
mind”. Still the story did seem to point to the 
philosophic error known as the needless multi- 
plication of entities. 

Hereupon I brought up again my own doctrine 
that the line of self-realisation for our laymen is 
not prophecy but practice. Whether one is pro- 
viding for the preaching man or the practical 
man, the purpose is the same, namely, to help a 
man to self-expansion in the field of the religious 
life. The one can expand in speech, the other 
only in action, and the Church must secure the 
career open to talent in whichever direction the 
man’s nature can move. The reason is that 
faith is nota thinking, but a being or living, and 
salvation must save most that part of a man 
which most is and lives. This in all but all men 
is the part which acts. The Church must there- 
fore give her children something to do. 

We combined our three wits to find these 
things to do. They can sing in the choir; and 
that is really something to do; if only “all the 
Lord’s people” could be choristers, the Employ- 
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ment problem would be solved. But after that, 
what else? Well, whoever has a peal of bells, 
can reduce the ranks of the unemployed in his 
parish. Then why do not we have Sidesmen, 
and let them carry the bag, and show strangers 
to their seats. If the office is made to rotate, 
not kept in few hands, we shall energise and 
dignify most of our capables in turn. A Church 
Council, Catharine suggested ; but I had to con- 
fess that I did not at present know how we in 
Elfton could furnish an Agenda paper for fre- 
quent meetings. Men’s Bible Classes organised 
by themselves was a contribution of Frances, 
who had heard something of these from York- 
shire friends. I feared that this institution is not 
made but grows, and that the soil and climate 
of Cropshire does not favour the plant. Then 
there is room for one or two male teachers in 
a Sunday School, but they would be ousting 
asmany women. ‘‘ What about the C.E.M.S. ?” 
Catharine asked. ‘“ Ah! the Men’s Society is 
glad tidings,” I cried; “it is ¢4e answer which 
the Church has ventured to our problem : only 
I am told by friends, who know its working 
in a town, that, as at present developed, it is 
for the town rather than the village. It needs 
leadership, and leaders are so very hard to find 
in a village, at least in our county.” 
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“Well,” said Frances, ‘‘we do not seem far 
on the way to the solution of our unemployment 
problem.” And we said “No”. “ But solve it 
we must, if the Church as by law established is 
to thrive.” And we said “ Yes,” rather help- 
lessly ; and there was silence. 

Presently, ‘‘ What are you smiling at, Mark ? i 
asked Catharine. 

“‘ Something very foolish, I know, but it comes 
into my head, when nothing else to the purpose 
will : only I am rather ashamed of it.” But they 
insisted, so ‘‘ Well, look,” I said, “at the religions 
of primitive man and at survivals from them 
among ourselves, and observe the activities 
which they employ. Why does the savage and 
the barbarian, by way of a religious exercise, 
dance? why do the Romans on the Continent 
organise processions? and why do some Noncon- 
formist ministers, as I am told, make the pro- 
motion of political causes part of their religious 
activity in the place and hour of worship? It is 
because to drill and march and fight is a natural 
human mode of giving vent to the instincts and 
passions out of which worship is, on one side 
of it only, of course, developed. Don’t look so 
shocked: I said ‘natural’ mode, not the best 
or even a right mode. But it teaches me some- 
thing. I mean to tell my boys that, if they want 
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to be good Churchmen, one at least of the ways 
of it will be to join the Church Lads Brigade, 
and practise to ‘fight the good fight’ (of which 
they so love to sing or shout) by turning out 
punctually to drill and working hard at the 
elements of warfare, instead of sucking selfish 
cigarettes. And I mean to tell my young men 
that they should enlist in the Territorials as a 
religious, as well as a civic, duty; for that a 
‘pure religious service and undefiled is this’— 
to give up some of their evenings of loafing and 
smoke and beer in order to make their qualifying 
drills, which is to say, to submit to an accepted 
sacrifice of self for the good of King and Country 
and the old fathers that begat them and the wives 
and little ones who will be some day theirs. | 
am quite sure this sacrifice is the part of a Chris- 
tian, though that is exactly what some of our 
Nonconforming brethren in their wrong-headed 
piety deny. Perhaps if I only say it is the part 
of a Churchman, they will tolerantly concede so 
much ; meaning that such conduct is good enough 
—for us Churchmen : and for my part I will for- 
give that tolerance, if it causes them to suffer 
some more young Englishmen to serve God and 
honour the King, and to give up a little of self 
for love of their neighbour, the good folks at 
home who cannot fight for themselves. 
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‘And I feel also quite sure that the same drills 
and campings which make good soldiers will also 
make good laymen, that is, men who have got 
the notion of doing a thing and sticking to it, in- 
stead of loafing, and of playing up for the side 
as good members of a team instead of every one 
for his own hand.” 


But this is as far as we three were able to see 
into our problem of the Unemployed Churchman. 





“EVEN SO THEIR WIVES” 
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Sad news indeed from Ditchfield. What the 
loss of that good wife means to Loaming himself 
I, in my ignorance of the married state, cannot 
measure. But what it means to Ditchfield I can 
in some degree divine; because any day there 
comes home to me the preciousness of the Lady 
Shepherd (happy coinage of my acquaintance, 
“Pastor Arcadum”!) when the small emer- 
gencies or even the everyday needs of my parish 
make their appeal to its Shepherd, and his single 
unblessedness stumbles and fumbles over the 
remedy. 

Yes, it hath been the wisdom of the Church of 
England to admit and practically encourage the 
marriage of the parochial priest. She has there- 
by enlisted the other half of human nature in 
the work of saving souls. How I can see that 
through Frances, though she is soldier’s wife, 
not parson’s, and is therefore a Lady Shepherd 
unsworn and amateur. But that very fact en- 
ables me to distinguish what the woman can do 
in a parish simply because she is a woman, and 


not by virtue of a quasi-official authority. It is 
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not only that being of their sex she can under- 
stand the mothers and maidens, as we men can- 
not. It is that they can deheve that they are 
understood ; and so they can have the faith to be 
healed or helped or counselled. Yes, yes, these 
pages have taken their real start from the truth 
that “there is an Incarnation in the priest which 
is to save the parish”. But can an Incarnation 
which is in one half only of human kind be 
enough? Can the priest who is a man, and a 
man only, “share the life of his flock””—that part 
of it which they share with the woman, the life 
of love, marriage, parenthood,—and ‘“ show them 
how to live it well,” seeing that he does not him- 
self live this life of theirs at all? We talk ofa 
priesthood of the laymen: let us remember the 
priesthood of the lay-woman, and specially of the 
woman who stands nearest to the ordained priest. 
‘Christ is in the priest reconciling the parish 
unto God” was the name I ventured for the work 
of the pastorate : but perhaps as in the Creation, 
so also in the Re-creation, it is not good for the 
man to be alone, or at least is not best. 


The orphaned folk of Ditchfield will many 
times, at the sick bed, or the child-bed, on the 
Mothers’ afternoon, at the Girls’ Class, in the 
household perplexity, or family trouble, desire to 
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see one of the days of the good Lady Shepherd 
now with God. But I think of that only to tell 
myself, that it will be the zzwisdom of the Church 
or the State if the married incumbent should 
be let perish out of the land, and with him that 
engine for the social and physical advancement 
of the people. That is plain to most persons 
who know the country. But not all of these 
have measured the spiritual endowment of the vil- 
lage, which men call the Lady at the Parsonage. 

When the Lady at Ditchfield Parsonage lay 
silent, an old rheumatic goodwife toiled up the 
stair, placed her flower on the breast, and 
stumbled to the stair foot sobbing, ‘‘ There’s no 
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Mrs. Loaming for we to run to now”. 
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Death is a great Revealer. It has been often 
said, I think: but for me I never knew it till 
this week, when I have been walking Loaming’s 
parish to look after his sick folk, while he is 
away for a while at his sister’s. It is not only 
the Dead whom Death reveals, but also the 
Survivors. At least itis so in Ditchfield. The 
people have discovered their pastor since “at 
even his wife died”: their Ezekiel is unto them 
a sign. 

I learned much from the sick whom I visited, 
and others also of the parish, whom I drew into 
talk because I thought they would be articulate ; 
but most of all from the nurse, who more 
than any one mixes with the cottagers and can 
see into their minds, being a perceptive woman 
as well as a good. I do not write down here 
these passages, for though not too deep for 
tears—the tears did flow—they cannot rever- 
ently be transcribed into a record meant for 
another eye. But a certain main impression | 
will set down; it is so much in place among 


these pages; it so lights up the thought which 
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I have been trying all along to grasp and give 
the name to. 

That impression is that Loaming, in whom 
none of us, I expect, have hitherto seen any 
greatness, is really a great pastor. He is an 
unlively preacher, an archaic thinker in theology, 
has a shy, hesitant manner even with most of his 
poor people, and wholly lacks the animal spirits 
which are so potent upon a flock of uncultured 
folk. No one would credit him with being a 
successful parish priest. A more unmagnetic 
person could not be. But I am sure he is now 
and has been hitherto a powerful magnet to draw 
souls towards Christ. And the magnetism is this, 
that he has led a life of true priestliness in close 
touch with his people. No more than this, but 
no less. 

Christ has been in him reconciling the parish 
unto God, all the time, but now the flock have 
discovered it. His bearing in the dread event, 
the faith which gave him victory, and which 
smote on their mind and heart, because every 
villager can know what it means to lose a wife, 
this opened their eyes and they saw. Here was 
a man who had really belived what he preached 
about Christ in man, and the eternal hope : for 
see how that hope comforted him! It wasa sight 
to draw their eyes, this teacher of theirs clothed 
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in a flame of affliction and not consumed : they 
were drawn by it nearer to the Presence. 

But if it needed this “great sight” to make 
them turn aside and gaze, yet I do not doubt 
they had all along been feeling what at last they 
saw—the Christ-lifeintheman. If the demean- 
our and the ways of men had altered in the 
village in these few weeks, since the dark train 
moved from the rectory door to the lych gate 
(as they had altered to the eyes of Nurse Red- 
burn), the conversion was not really sudden, but 
long prepared by the selfless going up and down 
among them of this unimpressive mortal who 
had paced behind that bier. The Ditchfield 
Stobbs had been seen in church, the young Sam 
Burbage had a wistful look when he passed the 
rector in the lane, the Mrs. Phlopp had shown 
a feeling which Nurse had never expected in 
that lethargic frame, the Tom Fuller had not 
spoken one abusive word to Mrs. Fuller, nor the 
Hancock dealt one cuff or even an oath to his 
Ned Barnes in the field. These were the 
gracious fruits of that bitter day. But these 
fruits could never have been ripened now, if 
during the years of an unsunny ministry the 
pastor’s nature had not, unknown to himself and 
to his flock, been mellowing these harsh or 
wooden natures by the unimaginable touch of a 
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faith upon the faiths of men. In and out, up 
and down, the Shepherd went among them, and 
they had never told one another that this man 
loves his wife and cares for his children with 
devotion, keeps his lips that they speak no evil, 
seeks all the week through how he may do some 
neighbour good, and on Sunday prays and 
speaks as one who lives in the knowledge and 
fear of God: but they had known it, without 
knowing that they knew; the truth had stolen 
into their hearts like a secret fire and smouldered 
there unguessed. There fell on the place this 
gust of a dread reality, and that holy fire went 
suddenly into flame. 


“THROUGH, NEXT TIME!” 





April, 190—. 

If there is any use in this diary, how well it is 
I have worked at it so hard these few months, 
for my day’s work in this kind is done. 
Yesterday’s letter from Ambrose at his Ramah, 
and its invitation to join him, is a call for this 
shepherd from his country flock to ‘‘ other sheep ., 
indeed, those ‘“‘young men of the sons of the 
prophets”: and here must I close my record and 
seal up my testimony. 

It is not the time I would have chosen. Here 
am I for these few years in a country living, 
seeking an answer to that hoary problem set us 
from the days when faganus or country dweller 
meant heathen, how to make this Pagan into a 
Christian, how to bring—some would say, not 
I, to bring back—the men and women of the 
English Pagus, but specially the men, into the 
polity of the Church, to teach them to be full 
citizens of her commonwealth, aware of and ex- 
ercising their rights of citizen, taking benefit of 


her organised state-services, her offices of pro- 
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tection, sustainment, direction, inspiration, dis- 
cipline, using her forces of union and co-operation 
and the edification of brotherhood, her treasury 
of knowledge which was from the beginning, 
and of a coinage of thought stamped in her 
mint, her armoury of weapons for the war of 
Soul with Sense, her sealed and guarded 
fountain of the water of Life, which is the faith 
once delivered unto the saints. I am searcher 
of this problem, rider on this quest, explorer of 
this forest of ancient mystery, and what have I 
found that I should be off on an errand else- 
where ? 

Next to nothing, if we are to judge by results, 
such results as can appear on tables which a 
parish priest can forward to his Diocesan, | 
have tried to get the rustic man to church 
service and Communion: and parochial tables 
would declare my hitherto success in the one at- 
tempt to be slender, and in the other to be almost 
negligible. I have tried to take the church to 
him in his fields by visiting him beside his hedge 
or stack or headland, and the results, whatever 
they may in truth be, are such as no table can 
register. I have taken the rites of the Church to 
him under his elm-tree in the open on Sabbath 
afternoons, and a tithe of his tribe only has come 
to receive them even there. I have brought 
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them to his hearth in a family worship among 
wife and children, and there, ah there, God be 
thanked through Christ, he did receive them. | 
have enticed him to my own fireside for a few 
winter evenings (till he tired of that, as he tires 
of most things “come New Year”) and held talk 
with him and a handful of his fellows on the 
Word of Life. And—yes, that too—I have had 
him and a his fellows listen to Gospel truth, 
taught him as best I could teach, five days in 
seven ; but that was while he was on the school 
bench, not the land, and who knows how much 
of that lore the grown up digger will “heir” 
from the boy who is father to the man? 


This is all I have done. Is it enough to have 
been worth the doing ? 


An English general some while ago called 
back his baffled troops from a third frustrate at- 
tempt to pierce the mountain wall, manned by 
enemies, between him and his beleaguered 
friends. ‘‘ Never mind,” he said to the down- 
cast returning soldiery ; “ we haven’t got through, 
but we have found out where the way through 
is.’ I read, and thought it was but a gallant 
vaunt torally fainting hearts, But the next time 


through they went. 
21 
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And through shall I go. No, not I, another. 
But he will do it, because I have been my three 
times turned back beaten,—and have seen where 
the way through is. 

I set out by thinking that a priest's work is to 
make the peasant be a church-goer and a Com- 
municant. Now I see that a priest's work is to 
save the peasant’s soul. 

But the salvation of a peasant, what is it? 
Can it be anything else than this, that the peas- 
ant should become the thing which God made, 
when He said ‘“‘ Let there be this man”? I the 
priest shall save him just so much as I shall help 
him to work out ¢zs salvation of his, to be as 
God made him, not as the force named Sin un- 
makes him daily. But then what was it that 
God made him to be? He meant him to be 
church-goer and Communicant ; that I confidently 
think: He meant him to be a good peasant ; 
that I certainly know. I save him then, if I 
make him good; a good peasant. That is not 
to save all the man; for he is much, O how 
much, more than a peasant. He is, as God 
made him, worshipper and Communicant too, 
and this worshipper and Communicant is not 
saved by that which saves only the peasant. 
What is saved in him is a living creature of God: 
but a lesser one, a character of ruder lineaments, 
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a dimmer personality, a spirit incarnate in an im- 
poverished frame, invested with less potency of 
limb, less subtlety of organ, than as the Creator 
willed : yes, but a creature of God that can be 
saved or lost. It is worth all saving, even this, 
if it wereno more. If I should labour in vain to 
save the worshipper, still my labour is not in vain 
in the Lord, if it helps work out the salvation of 
only this man, who does little more than till the 
ground and eat and sleep and beget children and 
win them food and shelter. 

But of this salvation there must be and there 
are other means than the formal ministries of 
the Church, her worships, sacraments, and 
schoolings. Those ministries he has for the 
time shaken off his neck, a broken yoke. There 
are other ministries, and these perhaps he will 
not shake off so. 

Let me think again of how men saved the 
souls of men in the good old days, which some 
call, I know not if rightly, the best days. Let 
me think what happened in the season when the 
Lord added unto the Church daily such as were 
being saved. Norecord has told, none could tell, 
the way of it: only one is sure that as fire kindles 
from fire, so life springs from life—by touch. 
However it was that the first men of Christ 


became alive unto God in the shock of Pentecost, 
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it was by contact with these, and contagion, that 
new souls were born alive, children of Mother 
Church. Men and women in whom was the life, 
in whom the Christ was now incarnate, moved in 
the alien world, and here and there as they moved, 
some human spirit came within their magnet’s 
range, was drawn inward to where the rays of 
the divine life ‘seated in these men could touch 
it, and lo, there was a new life, a child of God 
was born, the Lord had added another to the 
Church that day. Say if you will, that this is 
but a metaphor for the force of example, of 
teaching, of social enthusiasm and entrainment. 
All these were there; but they were modes and 
phases of a mystery behind themselves, the 
mystery of Life unto God, which whoso touched 
became a living soul. And that life,—herein is 
for me the truth that helps,—that life was in 
man who drew his neighbour to it, and by the 
touch of it made him one among ‘‘those that 
were being saved”. The ministry by which the 
Church saved her children was the ministry of a 
man or woman in whom was some seed of the 
divine life, some spark of the holy fire, some in- 
dwelling of the very Christ. There was Sacra- 
ment and there was Doctrine, but in the saving 
of souls more was the Apostles’ fellowship than 
the Apostles’ teaching, and more was the Com- 
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munion of Saints than the breaking of bread 
from house to house. I cannot discern and 
name, what I still go questing after, the secret 
of this force by which man can draw fellow man 
into the compass of the Life Divine, where its 
ray can smite his spirit, and his spirit make the 
response which is the being born from above, is 
the life unto God begun. I cannot discern this. 
But is it not much to have discerned that there 
zs such a force lodged in men, by which one who 
has the life can make opportunity for another to 
live unto God ashe. Is not this the thing we 
mean when we speak of Mother Church bearing 
children unto God, when we say that the Church 
by ministry of Word and Sacrament and Dis- 
cipline can bring salvation to those who come 
under her obedience? Yes, by Catechism and 
Rite and Rule she saves her children; but by 
these only when these are channels of the 
Nameless Intercourse, in which creature meets 
Creator and meeting Him becomes a life that 
lives unto God. 

All which means for the priest of a rustic 
flock something that is not undiscerned and 
nameless, but a clear-drawn rule of action. 
Would he be the human means of adding to the 
Church those that are being saved, jet him do as 
did the men of Pentecost. They shone, one of 
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themselves has worded it, as lights in the world. 
Let him, if he may, so shine, till others kindle 
from his flame. Is there in him the life from 
Christ? Then he must live that life in such 
place and in such manner that other souls, whoso 
are worthy of eternal life, may come within its 
touch, and have made for them in their blest 
moments opportunity to be born from above. 
What place and manner is this? The place is 
everywhere within his parish bounds. He had 
thought it was under his church roof or in the 
parish room or at the sick bed: but it is at all 
hearths and tables, in parlour and wash-house, 
under any hedge or haystack, along any cart- 
track, by the water-meadow or the covert-side. 
For this is the place where his people are, and 
the place therefore where he can live his life 
beside them. 

And the manner of it? He had thought the 
manner of a priest’s work is to consecrate ele- 
ments, preach the Word, lead the prayer : but it 
is to live his life among his people, whether in 
prayer hour or work hour, in dim church or on 
open hillside. To live his life, not theirs. Not 
to turn peasant, as the Russian zealot, and be 
conformed to the storms and soils and ordures 
of herdsman and digger for the salvation of 
these men: for surely it is not good example to 
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any men that one should “pass beyond the goal 
of ordinance” and shape one’s earthly circum- 
stance as the wiser Creator seems not to have 
shaped it. To live his life, not theirs; but to 
live it at their side, where they can see and 
touch him. To be much in their homes, not 
that he may open and expound their Bible to 
them (though he will do this oftener and not 
seldomer because his scope is other and more 
than this), but that he may be knowing all that 
befalls them, and they be knowing that he 
knows and cares; and so in the moments when 
God shall open their hearts, by the shock of 
sorrow or by the magic of good hap, then, in 
that moment of being real and alive, a Christ 
within the priest may speak to ears that can 
hear, and a life unto Christ be gendered in souls 
that are being saved. To be much with them 
at their works, understanding their husbandry, 
its wisdom and its woes, its labours and its de- 
lights; that so this dumb husbandman may be 
pondering in his heart, where he does his 
pondering most, that religion, since it seems 
worth having to a man, who though a parson is 
yet a man of sense, may be worth having for 
his own sensible self. To be with them in the 
changes and chances of the poor man’s lot, in 
the shine and shadow of it, in its scanty leisure, 
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rare genialities and expansions and mirths, in 
the boy’s hour of love and the girl’s, the homely 
wedding-triumph, the glory and surprise of the 
first new-sprung life, the anxious pride of parent 
in the ‘‘many knees under the table,” the solici- 
tude over the lad gone for soldier or the maiden 
going to a place, the joy of a giving in marriage, 
and life’s round of wonder all begun again,—to 
be with them in all this, to be part of all this, to 
be by speech or by silence the interpreter of it 
all, interpreting these passages of the mortal 
tale by the eternal meanings which life has 
taught himself. To live thus with his flock 
and, yet more, to suffer them also to live with 
him, seeing at near hand, not kept aloof, his 
bearing of the things which befall himself, made 
welcome to his sad heart or his glad, made part 
in his earthly hope, anxiety, trials, struggles, 
attainment, loss, as friends worthy of that close- 
ness, made confidants of the faith which nerves 
or consoles him, as fellow-believers to whom it 
can be shown, because they know it in them- 
selves. Ah! thus to live with his people, that 
his life may press on theirs and theirs on him, 
till virtue go out of him from that of Christ 
which may have taken up abode in this all un- 
worthy servant of the Christ, and at the touch 
the Christ-life spring as fire in a new bosom, 
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which has so learned Christ from one who had 
already learned Him,—thus to live is to be true 
priest and minister of grace, good shepherd who 
giveth his 4fe for the sheep. 

This is the way in which he will carry the 
Word to the shy flock which will not come to 
him. And they will hear it. They will accept 
him coming thus, setting his life beside their 
lives, drawing them, as after Pentecost man 
drew fellow-man to Christ, with cords of a man. 
Or rather, let not this be forgotten, with cords 
of a man of God. For to the peasant the priest, 
even the priest out of an English parsonage, is 
no less than this—a man of God. Yes, he is 
this to him, spite of so many faint illustrations 
of it, so many contrary instances. ‘I believe 
that woman comes to me,” said an old rector, 
applied to for help at law after Squire and 
Guardian had said nothing could be done, “ be- 
cause she thinks parson has a hand in both 
worlds, and with him nothing is impossible.” 
But if the peasant find that the man who has a 
hand in the other world, has a hand too in the 
world that now is, and a healing touch in it 
for his rude cares of this world and his facts, 
that the religion which the priest can apply 
is as in heaven so in earth, he will receive 
him as a messenger of God, and the Gospel 
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message, foiled so long, will get home to him 
at last. 

But where then, I shall be asked, are the duties 
of priest, the holy functions to which he was 
ordained as other men are not, the ministries of 
Word and Sacrament? They are where they 
were. He will render these as always, and not 
one whit the less sedulously because he is busied 
with the ministry of living the Christ-life in the 
touch of his brethren; rather, with a new in- 
spiration of these holy functions. That lonely 
mattin prayer in the still church on the week-day, 
it will be now the voice of the flock through his 
own, because he has them in his heart, and bears 
on it their burdens, with which his converse has 
laden himself; he brings their sins for purging 
in his Confession, their cares for easing in his 
“Our Father,” he offers the sacrifice of their 
dumb longings after God and their unspoken 
gratitudes in his psalm of praise and thanksgiving, 
Or will his reasonings at their tasks in the field 
with those scattered sheep whom he cannot herd 
for worship, rob his preaching in church of tone 
or of range? Or will his Communion with those 
who gather at the altar bind him and them with 
a less constraining love, because here or there, 
where he wanders seeking an estray, the Spirit 
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which bloweth where it listeth has celebrated, 
without altar or rite, some wild communion in 
the wilds? Ah, no! I think he never had known 
the saving efficacy of these stated ministries, till 
he knew how the Spirit, which saves through 
these, is strong enough to save also where they 
cannot be. 

But how the law which regulates his priesthood 
is, by this new office, not destroyed but fulfilled! 
While that law seemed to him to speak only of 
a ministry of Doctrine, Sacraments, Discipline 
as this Church and Realm hath received the same, 
and while he thought the last to be a dead ordi- 
nance, and the others to mean his sermon and 
service, the walls of a prison-house were closing 
on him. He was shut into an office which was 
half an unreality; he was teacher and priest of 
the whole parish, but to his Doctrine only half of 
it would come, and to his Sacrament only a tithe. 
At best and hopefullest he was a prophet toa 
people of whom but a remnant should be saved. 
Against him rose the mountain wall of rustic 
obstinacy, held in force by Ignorance, Inveteracy, 
Suspicion, Fear of Man: he moved to break it 
with all the forces under his command, and every 
time it flung him back. Every time. But on 
one time of his assault this defeat was the same, 
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and it was not the same. Again his forces had 
recoiled from the bitter line of those impenetrable 
trenches, but even as they were swung backward 
he had seen the sight. He had seen where 
the way through is. Enough! The next time 
through it he will go. 


THE PARSON 





So now I shall be a Parson no longer. I am 
going “back from the land,” yes, from “this 
land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land”. 

If it were true that the best critic of a religion 
is the man who has been in it and has come out of 
it (though I strongly doubt this), then I should 
now be qualifying to tell the world what the 
meaning is of a Parson. 

It is worth while doing just now. Some of 
my brethren here tell me I am evading the 
Deluge ; getting away from the Country before 
Disestablishment washes the parsons out of the 


villages. ‘It must come here, as everywhere 
else,” they say ; a reasoning which inflames my 
controversion. ‘Things,’ I answer, “do not 


come here because they come everywhere else ; 
next, this thing does mot come everywhere else ; 
third, if it did, that only makes it the part of a 
man to see that it shall not come here.” 
For the part of a man requires of us that we 
should not be over-reverent towards Tendencies. 
335 
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I would indeed no more speak disrespectfully of 
Disestablishment than I could of the Equator or 
any other cosmic appliance : but the place of it in 
the cosmos is after all dependent on the spirits 
of men, and the duty of men of spirit is often 
not to enlarge that place, but to circumscribe 
it. 

My last entry in this Day-book shall be my 
confession of faith on this matter—Will the 
Parson perish out of the land? I say, he will 
not, and that because he is a Parson. 

What does Parson mean? We all know it 
is the vernacular for Persona, Person. He is 
the Persona or Representative who personates 
the village. 

How he does this in the view of the law, civil 
or ecclesiastical law, I do not here inquire. But 
in the view of the religion of Christ Jesus, who will 
have all men to be saved and come unto the 
knowledge of the truth, the priest of a village is 
rightly called a Person, because he is set there 
to mediate the salvation of the villagers, and he 
mediates it by being a Person. As the experi- 
ences, which these pages try to harvest, have 
come slowly in to this parish priest, he has been 
learning this, that what a priest can do to savea 
flock he must do by the touch of person upon 
person, his own self upon their selves. In what 
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measure the life which is from Christ and was 
enfleshed in the brotherhood of mortals named 
the Catholic Church, has become life in him,— 
life unto God of thought, feeling, act—in that 
same measure is he empowered to radiate that 
life to souls that encircle his. The Incarnation, 
by which Man is saved, is not only, as we say, 
a fact in history: it is a fact in all history, that 
of Elfton and the Deanery and Christendom : 
and in every village those that are being saved 
are added unto the Church, because in that 
village is some vessel of this Incarnation, some 
man in whom is something of the Christ, through 
whom that something of the Christ can pass 
at his touch to them. Such a man its priest is 
pledged to be. He is to save this flock by be- 
ing—how dares one say it?—as Christ among 
them: as though Christ did beseech them by 
him, he must pray them to be reconciled to 
God. Asthough Christ! But neither dares one 
say less. As God to save the world made Him- 
self the Person of the Man Jesus Christ, so 
to save a village does God use the person of its 
priest. Shall I think this person will be let 
perish out of the land? 

Ah! but, urge my acquaintance of the Libera- 
tion Society, the sun did not really stand still in 


Ajalon because daylight was needed for Joshua ; 
22 
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and Disestablishment will not turn back because 
the Parson is needed in the village. 

I did not say the Establishment should never 
perish out of the land, but the Parson. Esta- 
blishments are political facts and therefore out- 
side the ken of prophecy. I cannot know if ours 
will last, nor do I think you know that it will 
end. But the Parson is not a political fact but a 
spiritual, and if any force should cast him down, 
some other force must set him up again, because 
this is the will of God that through a Person must 
men be saved. 

Why not then, it is asked, through a Person 
who is not a Parson, but even as those 
‘‘Ministers of a Free Church”? 

Why not, indeed,—if only that ‘“‘ Free Church ” 
Minister shall be true Parson, able by his person 
to mediate the Spirit not to this class or to that, 
but to all flesh in that village—aye, and to the 
poor who cannot recompense his work, to the 
poor. 

If only —— But then what a deal of fact does 
that ‘‘if” symbolise ! 

First, there is the pragmatic consideration 
that, as things have been and are, the Gospel is 
preached to the poor of an English village at 
the costs, not indeed of the nation, but of the 
nation’s Church, and often largely of the particu- 
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lar Minister of the Gospel in that village, whose 
private means enable him to hold the cure. 
Whom will the Deluge, when it has floated out 
the Parson, charge with the cost of the country- 
man’s evangelisation? The village? But few 
villages can afford a resident Parson. The 
Church, now free? Perhaps. But we should 
be dropping that which Is for that which May 
Be. Not all Churches that are “free” have been 
able to provide evangelists for flocks which could 
not find the labourer’s hire. 

But then, this actual Parson, who is set by his 
Church in this post of a parsonage, bidden to 
live among his flock, and by the personal touch 
kindle in them the life unto God and Christ, 
this man does his work of evangelist not by the 
forces of his sole self, but by the force passing 
through him of the Catholic Church. He is the 
channel along which flow from the fountains of 
that great deep the waters by which live the 
sheep of Christ: for he is taught and equipped 
and disciplined, he is impelled and controlled, by 
that which some men call the Catholic Tradition, 
and some of us the Life, which Christ from the 
living God has given the Church. Will there 
stand behind that Pastor, who comes after the 
Deluge to re-people this re-emergent track of 


Christendom, will there stand behind him that 
bo 
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force of the Catholic Church? Will the Tradi- 
tion of the faith that is in Christ Jesus, and that 
passes through the Brotherhood, which is the 
fleshly frame He took to be the Body of this 
Life—will this vivifying current of force still 
pass through him to vitalise the flock? It may 
be. I will not be presumptuous and conclude that 
because the Catholic Church stands behind and 
acts through the parish priest as he is now, there- 
fore the current of that life-ministering Catholicity 
would be cut off by an act which severed Church 
and State. But it does seem to me that the Holy 
Catholic Church has found in the Church of 
England as by law established an instrument 
more apt for its work, at least in a country 
side and where to the poor must the Gospel be 
preached, than are the systems which at present 
compete with ours. 

Well, it may be. But this Deluge is pro- 
posing to replace that which Is by that which 
May Be. 

‘Ah! but,” the liberators return tothe charge, 
“see how your Parson, who is the channel of 
the Catholic Tradition, has failed! The people 
keep away, very many of them, from one of the 
Sacraments he ministers, and not a few of them 
even from his ministration of the Word. The 
vessel of that Tradition has become in many 
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parishes we could name an unreality, a mere 
historic pageant, an interesting object-lesson in 
Past Fact. The antiquarian indeed may have 
a just quarrel with us abolitionists, not the 
Christian evangelist ; for what will he lose that 
matters?” 

And in rejoinder | would turn to my brother 
Parsons, and say: ‘‘ Let us take note of what 
these people urge against our thinned nave 
and emptier chancel-rail; but not be too much 
alarmed. For perhaps, if the worshippers there 
be fewer, the worship there is more. And even 
if both worshippers and worship there were less, 
still the like and much worse has happened in 
the Church at other times, and yet having re- 
ceived help of God she continues unto this day. 
The line of ‘the poore persoun,’ of Hooker, 
Herbert, Taylor, Wesley, Keble, Kingsley, is not 
dead, will never lack an heir; the hour may 
come; the man will not be long behind it. But 
at the present let our answer be an Englishman's 
answer—to do something. What we shall do 
shall be to make fu// proof of our ministry. We 
are the medium of Catholic tradition, but we are 
to mediate it by our personality. We are to 
convey the grace by prayer and word and 
rite under our church roof to whom we can 
gather there; and even there the grace will flow 
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with free course or with choked, according as 
is the person of the ministrant. But whom we 
cannot gather there, to these we will carry the 
grace abroad, to their fireside or to their field, 
in this ordained vessel of the personality of a 
man ordained. Yes, yes, we will go abroad as 
Swithun (beloved birth-place saint of him who 
writes his name) went from his Cathedral Stool 
to his scattered country flocks, upon our feet as 
he, or only a little less humbly and to more 
effect upon our bicycle: we will go, as the 
“poore persoun of a toun’ to ‘visite The ferrest 
in our parish moche and lite”; we will follow 
George Herbert to the wash-tub’s side to ‘find 
our flock most naturally as they are, wallowing 
in the midst of their affairs’; and there, where 
the people are and as they are, we will minister 
the grace of God. Not with less zeal but with 
more shall we preach the Word within the 
church door; for the heart must beat stronger 
which is to pulse life to far-off members. Not 
less devoutly shall we tend the holy fire upon 
the altar of the shrine ; for from that altar must 
we carry the live coals of sacrifice, which shall 
touch the lips of the furthest afield and purge his 
sin. But in the shrine or in the field we will 
make true our homely rustic name of Person: 
we will be ministers of a Life which, once for 
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all committed to the saints from the Person of 
the Man Christ Jesus, still must pass through 
a person to persons, and from a man to 
men. 


Expticit Pastor OVIuUM. 
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